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| Fieure No, 
|| 1.—The costume 
( | illustrated con- 
| sists of a cembi- 
|| nation of velvet 
| and écru suit 
| goods, with a 
trimming of lace 
of the same col- 
||} or as the mate- 
|| rial. The whole 
|| costume was cut 
|| by one model, 
which includes 
the blouse and 
|| skirts, and is very 
|| becoming to la- 
|| dies of slender 
{| figure. The skirt 
l!and over-skirt 
are united in the 
making and are 
of very simple 
construction. 
The skirt is four- 
| gored—that is, it 
has a front-gore, 
a gore at each 
side and a back- 
breadth—and 
just escapes the 
| ground. It is 
|made of lining 
| material, and is 
then faced up on 
the outside as 
|| deep as the high- 
|| est point of the 
over-skirt drape- 
ry. with black 
| velvet. 
| The over-skirt 
is all in one 
piece and like 
|| the skirt gores 
{| is fitted to the 
|| belt by darts, 
| At the right side 
the lower portion 
of its back edge 
|| is gathered, and 
|} both the plain 
|;and gathered 
1] portions are sew- 
}ed in with the 
seam of thé back- 
breadth and side- 
| gore at the right 
| side of thé skirt. 
At the opposite 
side of the over- 
skirt three straps 
| of velvet are at- 
| tached at inter- 
vals and have 
bhtton-holes 
worked in their 
pointed ends, 
which pass over 
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Figure No, 1.—LADIES’ COSTUME. 
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buttons sewed to 
the lower ends | 
of the upper two | 
straps, as well as 
over another but- 
ton above the 
highest strap. 
The convenience 
of this arrange- 
ment for cos- 
tumes of wash- 
able fabries will 
he realized upon 
@ moment’s con- 
sideration. The 
bottom of the 
over-skirt is/| 
stylishly com- 
pleted by a row 
of lace set on 
with just enough 
fullness to allow 
it to fall grace- 
fully. 
The blouse has 
a plaited center- 
front and center- | 
back, each of 
which is attach- 
ed toa yoke-por- 
tion extending 
from the shoul- 
der to the middle 
of the bust and 
back, A _ side- 
front having a 
bust dart and an 
under-arm dart, 
and a side- back | 
exhibiting ele- 
gant proportions, 
and both extend- | 
ing to the shoul- 
ders, complete 
the shaping of | 
the waist, which | 
is held in to! 
the figure by a| 
velvet belt that | 
closes at  the| 
back with an ox- | 
idized clasp and | 
accords fashion- | 
ably with the | 
decorations. The 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


sleeves are short- | 
ened to three- 
quarter length | 
and finished with 
a frill of lace, | 
The mode! to the 
costume is No. | 
6655, and costs | 
35 cents. | 
The hat is a 

| 

| 





black chip, trim- 
med with two 
long demi-plumes 
and a satin bow. 
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E, BUTTERICK & CO,’S PATTERNS 


ify) VET MeL 


Front View. Back View. 
LADIES’ WRAP. 

No. 6648.—This wrap is made of Sicilienn: 
and trimmed with lace, passementerie and fringe. 
Cashmere, camel’s-hair, silk, grenadine, batiste, 
lace or any fashionable suit goods may be also 
selécted for it, with any pleasing style of deco- 
ration. The model requires 1} yard of material 
22 inches wide, or ¢ yard of goods 48 inches 
wide, in constructing the wrap for a lady of 
medium size, It is in 10 sizes for ladies from 
”8 to 46 inches, bust measure, and costs 20 cents. 


MISSES’ PRINCESS DRESS. 

No, 6629,—This stylish garment 1s capable of 
many handsome variations in itg decoration, and 
the pattern is adapted to cashmere, lawn, or- 

cashmerette, bunting, cambric and 
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Back View 


Pronk Yyew. gandy, 
any kind of dress goods in vogue for misses’ wear, Laces, plaitings, ruffles or folds may be applied as orna- 
rhe pattern 1s in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years, and requires 5 yards of goods 22 inches 
wide, or 2¢ yards 48 inches wide, in making the dress for a miss of 12 years. Price of any size, 30 cents. 
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LADIES’ PLAIN CHEMISE. 

No. 6634.—This chemise is easy 
to make and easy to wear. The 
pattern is in 10 sizes for ladies from 
28 to 46 inches, bust measure. The 
chemise needs 24 of materia) 
36 inches wide fora lady of medium 
size. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 











LADIES’ PLAIN, ROUND PETTI©OAT. LADIES’ PLAIN, PRINCESS PETTICOAT. 


No. 6650.—This handsome petticoat is formed of 
muslin and is prettily trimmed with tucks above a 
deep, neatly tucked cambrie ruffle, The pattern is in 
9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, waist meas- 
ure, and calls for 34 yabds of material 36 ihches wide 
in making the petticoat fora lady of medium size, 
extra allowance being necessary for the tucks 
and ruffle. The price of any size is 25 cents. 











No. 6649.—The material selected for this petti- 
coat is bleached muslin, with tucks for the decora- 
tion. If tucks are inserted, allowance must be made 
for them in cutting out the garment. The pattern 
is in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, waist 
measure, and calls for 3¢ yards of any appropriate 
goods. 36 inches wide in making the petticoat for | 
a lady of medium size. Price of any size, 30 cents. 
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ADIES’ CAP. 
vy SS 642, — This iréssy 
GIRLS’ NORMAND} f ys . No, 6642. — This. dress 
BONNET : cap is simply constructed at 
No 6640, : This pretty Vy much r expense than it|| 
) oe 8 tty 
re 4 we < s be boug fo ) od | 
little bonnet may be made Bm can Ue boug sht r. ] otted 
: ’ . ote OR net is used for the outside. || 
of any kind of lace or silk, & : : - | 
velvah tr eatie) “he pattern Tan 3 Ribbon and French lace fgrm || 
e Sauin, > . mm 
| te in Seinen See nie — ~ ‘ 2 the ornamentation. The pat- 
to 9 yeuieulll ty ad all —— " > me tern is in one size, and calls | 
ov ye B, “ALLS - f lati t | 
for + yard of foundation and & ok ard a oo = 
# yard of lining sik for the and ¢ yare @ dotted net, 
Be . * mm each 22 inches wide. Pric« 
inside for a cap for a girl at ; ’ 


. of any size, 15 cents. 
of 6 years. Price, 20 cents, of any e, 15 ce 








Ficure No, 2.—MISSES’ COSTUME. 
Figure No. $.-aidieevt the engraving gives 
the effect of two garments in illustrating this cos- 
tume, yet only one—a Princess dress—is actually 
used, A line of perforations in the model, together 
with the darts, shows how to apply the dark facing 
on the front. The model to the dress is No. 6629, 
which is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years of 
age and costs 30 cents. To make the garment for 
a miss of 12 years, will require 5 yards of goods 

22 inches wide, or 2§ yards 48 inches wide. 


LADIES’ CIRCULAR POLONAISE. 
No. 6645.—This pattern is especially suitable 

for washable fabrics. The model is in 13 sizes for 

ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure, and 

requires 7% yards 22 inches wide, or 48 yards 36 @ 

inches wide, or 3} yards 48 inches, wide, in mak- 6645 : 

ing the polonaise of one material for a lady ' yOTO 
Front View. of medinm size. Price of any size, 30 cents. Back View. 
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MISSES’ DRESSING SACK. 

No. 6635.—This pretty sack is made of lawn and trimmed 
with embroidery. Calico, cambrie, gingham, cashmere, flan- 
nel and other suitable materials may be daintily modelled by 
it, and decorated with lace, embroidery or bands. The pat- 
tern is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years of age, and 
calls for 3 yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 1$ yard 36 
inches wide, or 1} yard 48 inches wide, in making the 
sack for a miss of 11 years. Price of any size, 20 cents. 
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| 6644 U \\ Yas eat SUN-BONNET. 
CHILD'S SUN-BONNET. = are No, 6637.—This eun- || 


ning bonnet is made of 
piqué and white lawn. | 
The pattern is in one size, 
and a bonnet like it calls 
for a strip of piqué $ yard 
long for the front, with 
the same quantity of mus- 
lin for lining, and $ yard 
of lawn for the cape- 
and-crown and ties. Price 
of pattern, 15 cents. 


No. 6644.—This dainty 
little bonnet may be con- 
structed of piqué, Marseilles, 
lawn or cambric. The pat- 
tern is in one size, and calls 
for a strip of piqué 4 yard 
long, with $+ yard of muslin 
for lining, and # yard of lawr. 
36 inches wide for the ties 
and cape-and-crown por- 
tions. The price is 15 cents. Figure No. 3.—GIRLS’ COSTUME. 


Figure No, 3.—The polonaise to this costume is a 
very graceful little affair made of white lawn and neatly 
trimmed with po!ka-dotted material. It was cut by 
model No. 6646, which is in 7 sizes for girls from 3 to 9 
years, ‘and costs 20 cents. The skirt was cut by No. 
6508, which’ is in 8 sizes for girls from 2 to 9 years, 
and costs 20 cents. The costume, for a girl of 6 years, 
will require 4 yards of goods 22 inches wide; the polo- 
naise calling for 2§ yards, and the skirt for 1 yard. 
Of 36-inch-wide goods, 24 yards would be needed; the 
skirt requiring 1 yard, and the polonaise 14 yard. 

MISSES’ YOKE WAIST. 

No. 6654.—A pretty waist is here pictured. The / 
pattern is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years, and ““# 
calls for 24 yards 22 inches wide, or 14 yard 36 inches 
wide, or 1 yard 48 inches wide, in making a waist 


Front View. like it for a miss of 11 years. Price, 20 cents. Back View. } 

















[2 NOTICE :--We are Agents for the Sale of E. BUTTERICK & COS PATTERNS and 
will send any kind or size of them te any address, postpaid, on receipt of price and 


ee T. 8, ARTHUR & SON, 227 South Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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waa were was a special fondness felt upon her part 
toward him, is also well understood. The first trial 


of her life, she asserts, was when he lost the honor of 


being named as a competitor for one of the Cam- 
bridge prizes. “So much,” she writes, “was my 
VOL. XLVII.—26. 


eaves, AEGAN WLAC- 


is well known 


aulay bade “England farewell,” it 


what rich reward awaited her in the land to which 
she and her brother “ exiled themselves.’”’ Macaulay 
“search India,” 


But 


declared that, had he been called to 
he could not have found for her a like treasure. 
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ARTHUR’S 
ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE. 


Vou. XLVII. 


THE HEART OF LORD MACAULAY. 


T the home of the More sisters, at Barley Wood, 
among their most frequent and welcome visitors 
was a remarkab!y precocious little boy of six or 


seven years, the eldest of the family of a neighboring | 


acquaintance. With Miss Hannah especially, the 
child-guest was such a favorite that his stay was often- 
times prolonged from days to weeks, he, like all 
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No. 8. 


| whole heart bound up in Tom, that my mother drew 


j 
} 
| 
{ 
i 
| 


| 
| 
| 


agreeable visitors, taking in the matter of entertain- | 


His 


ment, the active as well as the passive part. 
reading, writing, declamation and 
formed a never-failing source of delight to the good 
lady, who doubtless often mentally predicted “the 
honors of his future days.” 

Such was the high esteem in which this, his early 
patron and instructor, was held by the parents of the 
boy, that, upon the birth of one of his baby sisters, 
they gave her the name of Hannah More. In her 
we feel the most delightful interest, not merely that 
she was fraternally related to this same little boy 
afterward the most distinguished of scholars, writers 
and statesmen—but because, of all his family, she 
seemed always the nearest and dearest to his heart. 
Nor is it the least of all the good things which might 
be said of her, that she gave to the world one to 
whose able and graceful pen we are indebted for a 
most comprehensive memoir of her brother, Lord 
Thomas Macaulay. 

The world at large will always regard the grandeur 
of the intellectual man as his distinguishing glory. 
But there were those who knew Macaulay best when 
living, and mourned him most when dead, as the 
“lord of a great heart.” 

Most pleasant and restful it is, as we are borne 
along the stream of his public life, to be carried, as 
we sometimes are, by the good oarsman, Otto Trevy- 
lan, into the’ quiet domestic haven, where, if ever, we 
are made to feel that he was akin to us in sensibility, 
if not in understanding. That it was the happy for- 
tune of Hannah to have been the elect object of his 
life-lasting regard, there can be no mistake; while 
that there was a special fondness felt upon her part 
toward him, is also well understood. The first trial 
of her life, she asserts, was when he lost the honor of 
being named as a competitor for one of the Cam- 
bridge prizes. “So much,” she writes, 

VOL. XLVII.—26. 


“ 


conversation, | 


| affections. 


me aside, and broke the tidings as gently to me as 


| pe yssi ble.” 


In later years, whenever he had attained any long 
and much-desired success in literature or politics, his 
cup of joy must be shared with ‘“‘my dear sister 
Hannah,” so sure he was that it would be equally 
grateful to her taste as to hisown. And more to him 
was the thought of making “little Nancy proud of 
her brother Tom,” than all the plaudits and con- 
gratulations he ever won, however highly, on ac- 
count of the dignity of their sources, he might esteem 
them. 

Listen, as he speaks of the possibility of there 
bemg, at some future time, a rival for him in her 
Never were the anxieties of the most 
ardent lover more touchingly expressed. “ When 
such an event arrives,” he writes, “I shall have 
nothing left in this world but ambition. * * * Yet, 
what am I more than my fathers? 
millions who have been weak enough to pay double 
price for some favorite number in the lottery of life, 
and who have suffered double disappointment when 


—more than the 


their ticket proved a blank ?” 

It was not long before the dreaded ordeal occurred. 
In the year following that in which these mournful 
meditations were penned, he received his appoint- 
ment to India. 
emolument, and likewise peculiarly favorable at this 
period of his political career. Yet, the thought of 
leaving country and friends weighed so heavily upon 


It was one of great dignity and 


his great spirit, that it is doubtful whether he would 
have been strong enough for the sacrifice had not 
Hannah consented to accompany him to that distant 
land—a land not then, as now, so abundant in interest 
and in privilege to those who sought its shores. 

Any heart which has been sanctified by the sister- 
love, cannot fail to be touched at its very core by a 
letter written from him to her, in which he asks that, 
at this crisis of his life, she will render him this 
painful and arduous proof of her affections. 

When, with true sisterly devotion, Hannah Mac- 
aulay bade “England farewell,” it is well known 
what rich reward awaited her in the land to which 
she and her brother “ exiled themselves.” Macaulay 
declared that, had he been called to “search India,” 


was my! he could not have found for her a like treasure. But 
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we are scarcely moved to smile at the jealous watch- 
fulness which he confesses to have exercised over 
this last fond object of his love, and which led him 
to discover, even before she herself was aware, that 
Lieutenant Trevylan had set his heart upon her, 
Then, tenfold increased, came back the morbidly 
acute grief which he had felt upon the marriage of 
another of his sisters. We can imagine him, as he 
beheld the sly but sure advances of Cupid toward 
that “shining mark,” crying out almost as vehe- 
mently as though it were Azreal himself: 


9” 


‘Insatiate Archer! could not one suffice 


And what of young Trevylan, the usurper ? 
there any more peace or prosperity for him in this 
world ? 
purposes his own have crossed, is one called by 
Charity herself vindictive? One, moreover, who, 
by a weapon more incisive in his hands than the 
sword itself, has “slain thousands.” Has he 
never heard of Croker and Sadler, and how sorely 
they have suffered for offending him in a matter less 
serious than that of love? We tremble for the man 
whose misfortune it is to have seen and loved Han- 
But, no; we behold now the full 


his 


nah Macaulay 


measure of the man of whom it was said, “ He knows | 


not mercy 


Never was a more kind and generous critique | 


written by the great reviewer than that which he 


penned and sent to Margaret Cropper upon her future | 


brother-in-law, after that he had given the man, as 
he believed, a thorough and impartial reading; and 
to his everlasting honor be it accredited, that for 
once at least he kept the “critical ermine” un- 
sullied. 

From the period of her marriage until his death, 
Lady Trevylan made his domestic happiness as com- 
plete as he seemed to desire. Yet henceforth we see 
them go, “each a separate way,” in the pursuit of 
that which was to each the supreme happiness of 
life. She, year by year, finding her “crown” in her 
husband and children; he in book and 
They who are aware how much of his succeeding 
life was passed in his library, need be at no loss to 
determine to whom it was that at last his great heart 
could say: “My love! my sister! 
me see thy countenance, let me hear thy voice; for 
sweet is thy voice, and thy countenance is comely !” 
And she whom he thus cherished, whom in his own 
most exquisite language he describes as 


his pen. 


my spouse ! 


“The glorious lady with the eyes of light, 
And laurels clustering round her lofty brow,” 


was with him in the final hour of life, almost his sole 
companion. 

And when he was laid away in the great halls of 
that house of England’s mighty dead, it was not too 
much to say that literature was chief mourner, more 
sorely bereft than Hannah. But certain it is that the 
bitterness of the widow’s grief could find no more 
fitting expression than the language of the latter, as 
she writes: “ We have lost the light of our home, the 
most tender, loving, generous, devoted, unselfish o! 
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Is | 


Does he know that this man, whose dearest | 


Let | 


What he was to me for fifty years, how can 
I tell? What a world of love he poured out upon 
me and mine! The blank, the void he has left, fill 
ing so completely both heart and intellect, no one 


| 
| friends, 


}can understand; for who ever knew such a life as 


ar : 2 : 
| mine, passed as the cherished companion of such a 
90) 


| man ? 
How much the world may have been indebted to 
| Lady Trevylan for the character and power of her 
|} great brother’s honored and useful life, is a matter 
not to be weighed, or even guessed in time. Her 
| apparent influence upon him, that to which he him- 
|} self so often confessed, is enough to illuminate her 
name and sanctify her memory for all coming time. 
| So essentially do they seem related each to each, that 
| it is next to impossible to dissociate the one from the 
| other in our thought. In her, we feel that the Provi- 
dence who makes no mistakes in His appointments, 
gave to this mighty man an help most meet for him 
he who of all men could, perhaps, have best stood 
| “alone.” 

Gazing upon that majestic pillar of renown, upon 
| which the world inscribes the name of Macaulay; 
admiring, as we do, the grandeur of its towering shaft 
and the grace of its lovely acanthus crown, we feel 
that its element of strength may be attributed to 
| Thomas Babington, but that of beauty to that woman 
in whom his heart delighted and trusted, and “ whose 


|} name was Hannah.” HARRIETTE Woop 


THE UNATTAINABLE. 
HERE’S a bird that comes to my window 
In the sunshine or the rain, 
And e’er and anon, with its tiny beak, 





It taps on the window-pane 


It sees a mirage of shady green, 
Of foliage thick and fair; 

There is never a bower so dense outside 
As that reflected there. 


And it comes, and comes, and comes again, 
Till my heart is filled with pain 

At the ceaseless, fruitless strife to pass 
That cold, bright window-pane. 


I can read its voiceless language 
As it stops for awhile to rest, 

And, with head aside, surveys the spot 
It has chosen for its nest. 


Ah, little bird, couldst understand 
A lesson I'd read to thee— 

A lesson as wise, and learned, and true 
As that thou hast given me. 


Thou art turning away from the bower green, 
Thou art tiring thy wings in vain 
In search of a dim, elusive good 


That thou never canst attain. 
S. J. Jones. 
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TEA-TABLE TALK. 


TEA-TABLE TALK. 


HO, in the early days of the “ Atlantic,” did 

\\ not turn first tothe “ Autocrat’s” delightful 
breakfast-table talks! But we 

least we housekeepers, have no time to linger over 

the breakfast-table. 

see to, even when one is not one’s own kitchen 


women—atl 
There are a thousand things to 


maid, and there is no hindrance—blessed though it 


But when one is wife, mother, maid, 


be—of baby ! 
etc., in propria persona, ah, me! how deft must be 
the fingers, how systemized the thousand and one 
things to be done that all may be in order by the 
Husband must be off to his work, be it 
for the household, 


dinner hour. 
office, shop or field, and alas! 


alas! for the husband, where there is no lingering 
for farewell words and kisses. The children must 


be made ready for school, perchance; and sometimes 


I wonder if the little ladies aye! and the little lads, 
too-~—are not led to think more of their apparel, and 
less of the adorning of a lovely life, by the fuss 
there is made nowadays over their clothes. 

It seems a thousand years since I went to school, 
pretty gingham and 


and a spotless apron were 


occasion, the 


last day!” even for young misses as well as little 


thought “dressy ” enough for that great 


children. In these days of costly apparel, when 
small people are robed in imitation of their elders, 
and the poor are too proud to contrast their faded 
garments in church among silks and satins, much I 
fear that we forget the priceless gift of our « hildren, 
and in our anxiety to see them becomingly and 
fashionably attired, neglect their right training and 
higher good. 

But where was I? No! I have no time to linger 
at the breakfast-table; but as the long summer 
afternoon wanes, and day is dying a golden death, 
then may I, while the tea-things wait a little, 
weave fancy and thought into prose or verse as the 
Oh! that I could speak words of 


good cheer to some fainting heart, bidding the sor- 


mood may suit. 
rowing take courage—God loves us all—every one 
of His children. 

Years ago, a young girl, scarcely in her first 
‘teens,” was spending the afternoon in a country 
neighbor’s house. On the table lay a magazine, and 
while her elders talked of their household affairs, 
she modestly beguiled the time by looking over its 
It was ArtHUR’s Home MaGazinE! In 
these days of superabundant literature, when there 


pages. 


is a magazine for everybody, old, and young, and 
middle-aged—nay, for the babies as well—I should 


scarcely be understood were I to try to convey what | 


a new world it opened to that young girl’s mind. 
Perchance the pages she read were not brilliant; be 
that as it may, they suggested incalculable treasures of 
wisdom and goodness. Passionately fond of reading 
and study—not for amusement, but from a hungry 
craving for knowledge—she had read everything that 
came in her way. And these were few enough. 
The Bible, some religious works more gloomy than 
salutary, the ill-assorted library of a country district 
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Little 
enough for her keen mind, hungry for food! But 
love and 


school, occasionally a stray novel, were all. 


here was something new. A world of 
beauty heretofore unknown. True, she had dreamed 
of them in the sunset fires, in the roseate dawn, in 
the cool depths of the forest where wild flowers 
bloomed beside murmuring brooklets. Their divine 
influence had thrilled her heart in the strains of 
some impassioned lyric. 

Reared in a home where hard, grinding toil—made 
unlovely by unlovely lives, sanctified by no savor of 
self-sacrifice—ruled her days. Where beauty and 
taste were deemed worthless because, forsooth, they 
brought no money! Oh! how had she hungered for 
better fo d for her soul—something higher—searce 
knowing the meaning of her longing. 

Can one number the uncounted thousands who 
have read and loved the Home MAGAZINE, and to 
whom it has been a beneficent friend? Long may it 
live and prosper, sowing in thousands of other hearts 
the “good seed” of love and beauty, truth and 
temperance, a little arithmetic for variety! Suppose 
you take five cents daily (the price of a cheap cigar 
or a glass of beer), and see what it will amount to in 
Five times three hundred and sixty-five 


are one thousand eight hundred and twenty-five, or 


a vear? 


For this you 


can buy at least three magazines besides several 


eighteen dollars and twenty-five cents! 


weekly papers, including one of each for wife and 
Think of this young men! Aye! and 
Break with the bad habit at once— 


children ! 
old men, too 
begin with the new and never say you can’t afford 
books and papers. Boys! form this good habit 
before you give the other a chance. Evi! habits are 
like noxious weeds, hard to up-root when they once 
get a place. Girls! give vour smiles to the young 
man who buys books with his spare dimes, and never 
touches beer, wine or tobacco! One hurts the body, 
the other feeds the mind 

I see that Mount Vernon--the property of the women 
of the United States—is in a sadly dilapidated condi- 
tion. Spe aking of it at the tea-table the other even- 
ing, Alter Ego said: “ Would not a better use have 
been made of the money if some institution of 
charity or learning had been erected to perpetuate 
the name and fame of Washington?’ What think 
you? 

One day, my boy, looking over some old numbers 
of the Home MAGAzinge, found an engraving of a 
mother and her children. 

“Can’t you write some verses about it, just to 
please me, mamma?” 

And so, I call them— 

MY JEWELS. 
Where proudly stood, on Tiber’s banks, 
The city of old Rome, 
Cornelia had a guest one day, 
As you in modern home. 
“Where are your jewels, rich and rare ?” 
The Roman lady said ; 
“Bring forth the gems can vie with these, 
Your diamonds, rubies red.” 
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Cornelia answered not, but smiled, 
And talked of better things; 

Of graces of the soul above 
E’en pearls and diamond rings. 


But, when her sons from school returned, 
The “ Gracchi’s mother” cried: 

“ These are my jewels, and to these 

How poor all gems beside!” 

So spake a western matron where 
Majestic rivers run 

Through towns as fair and proud as those 
Beneath Italia’s sun. 


While, through the open window came 
The sounds of merry noise, 
With what a tone of pride, she said: 
“Yes, those two are my boys. 
“ My eldest born! what thrilling hopes 
With him had likewise birth, 
While, like Cornelia, never gem 
Could rival him in worth. 


“To train him for his country’s need, 
To keep him pure and true; 
What greater honor could I wear, 
What nobler work could do? 


“ And here!” she clasped a smiling girl, 
“ This is my pearl!” she said, 
It sounded like a prayer, and I 
Inclined my rev’rent head. 


‘« My youngest, Merry Mischief, wears 
For me, another's guise ; 
My heart thrills like a girl's, I see 
His father in his eyes. 


* And there were two who went away—” 
Her eyes grew wet and dim. 
“ These are my jewels, given by God; 
I'm keeping them for Him.” 
MARGARET STEWART SIBLEY. 


WE MET ONE DAY. 


J E met one day, and side by side 
W Our pathways lay a little while; 
There was not much, a passing word 

And now and then a smile. 
But day by day the beaten way 

Grew brighter than of yore, 
Then lo, the paths diverged again, 

And all was as before. 


, 


But no, two lives can never touch, 
In grave or careless mood, 
Without an impress on each soul 
For evil or for good. 
My heart proposed, but God disposed, 
Or we had never met; 
He knoweth why—lI cannot tell, 
But never can forget. 
SIGMA, 
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TENDER AND TRUE.* 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HIS DEAR LITTLE WIFE,” 
CHAPTER III. 


CAN never look back to my early days at school 
without a feeling of the profoundest gratitude to 
those who gave me the wise counsel by which | 

| was able to walk safely along the new and difficult 
paths into which my young feet were led. To my 
father and mother first, and next to Allan Fordyce, 
the teacher of our village school. Mr. Fordyce was 
a true, clear-seeing and just man, somewhat grave in 
aspect, and firm almost to severity at times in his 
government of the scholars. But scarcely a day 
passed in which the kind and sympathetic side of his 
nature did not appear. To the orderly and obedient 
children, he was like an elder brother; but to the 
| disorderly and disobedient, as a stern master. 

Mr. Fordyce had been the teacher of our school 
for only a few months when I came under his care, 
| Nothing was known of him in Oakland prior to his 
| appearance in that village. There was a vacancy in 
| the school district, and he, with many others, were 
| applicants for the position. Mr. Fordyce presented 
| only a single recommendation ; but as that was signed 
| by the governor of the State, and testified strongly to 
| his character and ability, the School Board decided 
|in his favor. He was about twenty-five years of age, 
| but grave, and quiet, and reserved as a man of forty. 
| He seemed, as I more than once heard my father 





|say, like a man upon whom some heavy trouble or 
sorrow had been laid. But if it were so, he did not 
speak of it to any one; nor did he refer to his early 
| life. 
| answers, and turned the conversation to some other 


If questioned on the subject, he avoided direct 


theme. 
the most of his time, when out of school, either in 


He was not inclined to be social, and spent 


reading or in long and lonely walks, often extended 
His care of the school 


was thorough and conscientious, and his treatment of 
the scholars so just and kind that all respected and 


| to a distance of many miles. 
| 

: : 
He was his scholars’ true friend, 


many loved him. 
| and sooner or later every child under his care learned 
to know it. 

My father, who, up to the period of my going to 
school, had met Mr. Fordyce but once or twice, and 
| knew little of his character, was so much pleased 
| with the way in which he had treated me, that he 
| took an early occasion to call on him and express his 
thanks, at the same time extending an invitation to 
This Mr. Fordyce accepted, 
coming out one summer evening after school was dis- 
missed, It was the beginning of a friendship between 
him and my father that was unbroken for many years. 
The two men drew together by a natural instinct ; 
and the better they understood each other, the closer 
became the bond between them. From that time, 
Mr. Fordyce was a constant and welcome visitor at 
our house, coming often as frequently as two or three 


make us a social visit 


times in a week. 





| * Copyrighted, 1879, by T. S. ARTHUR & Son, 
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Donald did not think it best to try my mettle again. 
He would bully and trespass on boys who were afraid 
of him, his usual sport being to pounce on them 
while eating some dainty bit of cake or fruit, and 
play the robber, as he had tried to play off his 
favorite réle on me. A few times, growing bolder, 
he had made a motion to again include me in his 


jlundering forays; but the brave eyes and set mouth 
plundering forays ; but the brave ey 1 set th | 


that confronted him, and that meant resistance, gave 
a warning of danger which he was prudent enough 
to heed. 

From bow much of wrong and suffering had my 
courage saved me! The weak and cowardly invite 
aggression ; the brave are panoplied by their bravery. 

seyond what I have just related, there was little in 
the first few years of my schooi-boy life to interest 
the reader, and I will not weary him with unim- 


portant details. My growth was healthful mentally 


as well as physically, for I was under the best of 


influences. There was scarcely a boy or a girl in the 
school whose character did not receive a finer tone 
in virtue of our teacher’s wise administration of his 
office, and who did not become in after-life a truer 
and a better man or woman in consequence. He 
studied every child’s disposition, and dealt with each 
in a way to repress the grosser and lower tendencies, 
and to develop the purer and higher. 

It was not long before Mr. Fordyce took Donald 
-ayne thoroughly in hand. The boy had a bright 
mind, and was always prepared with his lessons, 
He had large 
But his moral 


generally keeping ahead in his class. 
vitality, and was strong and healthy. 
nature was sadly warped by inheritance. He was 
selfish and greedy by instinct—a born trespasser on 
the rights of others, and a stranger to pity or sym- 
pathy. 

The mere repression by force of these baser quali- 
ties would not, Mr. Fordyce knew, eradicate them. 
Their vitality would still remain, and under favoring 
circumstances come into a rank and hurtful growth. 
If he could stimulate the germs of better things, 
which he knew must lie in the ground of his nature, 
as good seeds lie in the earth side by side with the 
seeds of thorns and thistles, and draw them forth into 
green blade, flower and fruitage, he might save the 
boy for himself and the world, and make of his 
future life a blessing to society instead of a curse. 
This was the high end our teacher sought to attain. 
Donald’s attempt to rob me of my apple, and the 
unlooked-for resistance which he encountered, with 
the strong sentiment that was created in my favor 
and against him, were all so many influences on the 
side of Mr. Fordyce in his efforts to lead the boy out 
of the thraldom of his lower and baser nature. But, 
to change the figure of speech, the wolf was stronger 
in him than the lamb, and the vulture than the 
dove; and all, I think, that Mr. Fordyce was ever 
able to do in and for this boy, was so to chain the 
wolf and blunt the talons of the vulture as to greatly 
limit their power to do evil. 
plished a good work. 
Gradually, under the vigilant care of our teacher, 


In so far he accom- 
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a change began to show itself in Donald. Mr. For- 
dyce studied him closely, and made himself familiar 
with every side of his character, and the points at 
which he was most open to impressions. Just the 
influences that were brought to bear upon him I do 
not know. They were not seen by the rest of us. 
During school hours, order was enforced; but at 


recess our teacher gave us the largest possible liberty, 
rarely interfering, even when the ruder and more 
aggressive invaded the rights of others. But, some- 
| how, he knew all that was going on, and studied his 
pupils as closely on the playground as when in the 
school-room. Almost every day, just before the 
afternoon session closed, he would pass through the 
room, and say in a quiet voice to some lad whose 
| behavior through the day had not been satisfactory, 
that he wished him to remain after the school was 
dismissed. 

Punishments were rarely inflicted on these occa- 
sions, no matter how bad the conduct might have 
| been. That was not the way with Mr. Fordyce. His 
first effort was to make the child understand that he 
was his friend ; that he was sorry he had done wrong, 
and that he wished to help him to do better. He 
tried to lift him above the meaner things of his lower 
nature, and to show him how much more beautiful 
and desirable were the higher things to which he 
might rise if he would. Few could so spend half an 
hour alone with him and not come under the rule of 
better feelings. Gradually Mr. Fordyce gained an 
influence that held its sway over the children com- 
mitted to his care, as well at home as in school and 
on the playground. Even Donald Payne, the one 
boy of all the rest toward whom I felt a dislike and 
repugnance so irrepressible that I could never come 
near him without a feeling of antagonism—even he 
showed signs of improvement, and gradually gave 
up his habit of snatching cake or fruit from the 
smaller boys and craming it into his greedy mouth, 
If Mr. Fordyce was not able to awaken in his soul 
an honest regard for the rights of others, he at least 
made him feel the meanness and shame of his con- 
duct, and thus led him to repress his robber instincts, 
greatly to the relief and comfort of the weaker boys 
whom he had so often plundered. 

Five years work many changes in all lives. [ 
move the characters in my story five years onward, 
at which time I was still under the care of Mr. 
Fordyce. My growth had not kept pace with my 
years. Lads younger than myself had gone past me 
in stature, and put on manly airs, while I was a 
slightly-formed, delicate boy, who scarcely looked 
twelve, though well on in my sixteenth year. Donald 
Payne was a handsome young man, eighteen years of 
age. He had left school some time before, and was 
with his father in training for business. Like the 
rest of us, he was largely a debtor to Mr. Fordyce, 
whose influence over him had been very great. But 
for this wise and good man, I think the lower in- 
stincts of Donald’s nature would have gained a fatal 
| mastery over him. As it was, they were held down 
' chiefly by pride, love of approbation, and that policy 
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which leads so many to hide their real selves from | Olive. 
Mr. Fordyce did not mean to | sister and brother, playmates, companions and friends 


common observers. 
make of him a plausible hypocrite; but I think the 
result of all his efforts to lift him to a higher place, 
morally, than the one to which he would have gravi- 
tated, if left to himself, went little farther than this 
Whether Mr. Fordyce erred in anything, I know 
not; but this I know, he was far from being satisfied 
with the result. in Oakland understood 
Donald better than he; and for no one’s good opinion 
had Donald a higher respect. But after he left 
school and drew nearer to his father, after he began 
to receive ideas and impressions from him, and to 
become familiar with of 
neighbor, the natural selfishness and greed which 


No one 


his ways 


had been repressed for so many years, became active | 


again, and grew into a vigorous life. 
I had never, during the four years of our school- 


| me. 


boy companionship, been on very social terms with | 


did not like him. His presence hurt 


The sphere of his inner quality 


Donald. I 
and repelled me. 
touched, by some subtle spiritual penetration, the 


finer senses of my soul, and offended them as a foul | 
| sion as only a boyish flame that would soon burn out 


odor offends the nostrils. I speak strongly, but truly. 
Nor could I ever look at him without, at the same 
time, by a quick mental transformation, seeing him 
in the tableau described at the commencement of this 
I do not think he liked me any better than I 
i 


story. 
liked him; but, for some cause, he concealed to : 
great extent this aversion, and was never as rude and 
insulting toward me as he was at times to others. 
He held me in a kind of enforced respect. Though 
two years younger, I was his equal in scholarship, 
and in some branches of study his superior. I did 
not inherit his physical vitality and force of charac- 
ter, but I had a finer brain-quality. After he left 
school, we rarely met; and then I noticed in him an 
air of distance and superiority. He was a showy- 
looking young man, with a watch in his pocket and 
a gold chain glittering on his vest, and I was still a 
school-boy in jackets. But my pride was not hurt. I 
did not care enough for him to be in the least annoyed 
by his manner. 

And here I come to an incident that changed the 
whole current of my inner life. This current had 
run along in green and sunny places, and with few 


breaks in its tranquil surface; but now it fell sud- | 


denly into a dark chasm, from which its broken and 
fretted waters did not come forth again into the clear 
daylight for a long, long time; and then it never 
found channels as smooth, nor margins so green, as 
the ones it left in the dear, old, early days. 

Our nearest neighbors were the Radclifis ; and our 
families were on terms of intimacy. Mr. and Mrs. 
Radcliff had two children, a son and a daughter, 
Olive, the daughter, was just the age of my sister 
Rachel. She was a bright, breezy girl, almost sy]ph- 
like in her delicate proportions, and taller than 
Rachel, with a rosy complexion and clear hazel 
eyes of wonderful depth and brillianey. I have never 
seen more beautiful eyes in any woman. 


remember the time when I was not in love with! in check. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


We were together for years, almost like 


At first we were so near of a size, that few would 
have thought her the oldest; but when I was twely 


| and she fourteen, the difference between us had be. 
|come so apparent that I was beginning to feel an 
| uneasy consciousness that she was growing away 


| from 


me. At fifteen, the contrast was greater, for 


|she was then a young lady of seventeen, and I a 


| free as ever. 


Still, our intercourse was as frank and 
When I was sixteen, there came a 


mere lad. 


| change in her manner toward me which, like a cloud 


regarding his | 


|did not attempt to 


upon the sun, threw down upon my heart a shadow 
Little of the old, frank, free, sisterly 
She was 


and a chill. 
manner, so sweet and tender, remained. 
more reserved and less interested in what interested 
Life had widened for her into early woman- 
Ah, if my heart had 
might hav. 
for loving 


hood, while I was still a boy. 
"y's heart, how different all 
Its capacity 


been only a b 
been! But it 
and power to 
normal, 

If Olive knew that I 


was not so. 


retain impressions, were almost ab- 
loved her, she regarded my pas- 


and I am not sure that her changed manner toward 
me was not grounded in a true sisterly feeling, that 
sought to save me from a hopeless infatuation. She 
did not really know my heart, and why should sh 
seek to sound its depths? She did not look long 
enough nor deep enough into my eyes to read all 
they would have told her. Alas for us both! 

There was to be a large party in town, and among 
the families invited were ours and Mr. Radcliff’s. 1 
had never seen Olive look so beautiful as when she 
made her appearance on that evening. She was 
dressed simply, but in charming taste, and when she 
entered the room, it seemed as if all the lights 
burned brighter. I was standing near the door, and 
her garments touched me as she passed in. What 
would I not have given for a glance and smile of 
But did appear to have 
Drawn by an attractive force which | 
resist, I moved into the already 


recognition ! she not 


observed me. 


well-filled parlor, and made my way to where she 
had seated herself on one of the sofas. As I stood 
before her, she lifted her eyes to my face; eyes in 
which I had welcomes and 
tender meanings. 
but her eyes were steady and cold, and gave me no 
warm welcome now. I felt myself shrinking to 4 
smaller statue—felt, bitterly, that I was only a boy 
and she a woman—felt it, like an awakening shock. 

Before I had time to recover myself, I was pressed 
I saw Olive’s face 


often seen sweet 


A faint smile came to her lips; 


sO 


upon and almost thrust aside. 
light up and glow with pleasure. 
“Miss Radcliff!” 
It was the voice of Donald Payne! 


The old, 


fierce passion, under whose wild control I had once 


dashed him to the ground, swept into my heart now, 


and the impu!se to spring upon him was so great that 


I cannot | only by a quick, strong effort did I hold my passion 


What was the juicy apple he had once 
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snatched from my hand to the priceless love of this 
beautiful maiden? For a few moments I seemed 
struck with blindness, as I struggled with the anger, 
and hate, and bitterness that were well-nigh mastering 
me. How much of what I felt was betrayed in my 
countenance, I know not, but on lifting my eyes they 
met those of Mr. Fordyce. He was looking at me 
intently, and I saw a startled expression and a warn- 
ing in his face that restored me to myself. To my old 
self? No; nothing could ever do that! 

I crossed the room to where he was standing, and 
he put his arm about me; not speaking, however. I 
felt closer drawn to him at that moment than ever 
before. 

Meantime, Donald Payne had taken a seat by the 
side of Olive, and was holding her in conversation. 
From where I stood I could see her face lighting up 
and responding as he talked, and showing both 
interest and pleasure. There was no gainsaying the 
fact that Donald had a fine person, and was hand- 
some after a certain style. His features were good, 
his complexion clear, and his eyes large and strong ; 
and, with all, he had a manly bearing, a confidence 
in himself, and a certain ease of manner that gives 
ready passport to favor with almost every one. Then, 
he had the further advantage of being well and care- 
fully dressed, and wore a diamond pin in his shirt- 
bosom, the sign of that worldly prosperity into which, 
through his father, he was destined to rise. 

As I stood and looked at him, and then glanced 
down at my slender, boyish figure, and the almost 
boyish garments that I still wore, I felt the great dis- 
parity between us, and the entire advantage over me 
that he possessed. 

But Olive Radcliff—Olive, my beautiful ideal of 
all that was pure, and tender, and loving—to see her 
eyes brighten, and her sweet mouth break into smiles 
as she bent her head listening to the words of Donald 
Payne, the one human being in all the world for 
whom I had an instinctive aversion ; whom I knew 
to be mean, and coarse, and utterly selfish, and no 
more worthy to mate with my Olive than a carion crow 
with a dove! How could I bear it It seemed as 
if aniron hand were crushing my heart—as if the 
fierce agony I suffered would kill me! Oh, what 
a bitter hate was that which sprang wildly into life ; 
the hate that feels like murder! 

Mr Fordyce drew me gently back into a corner of 
the room, and into a position from which I could not 
see Olive. I knew that he was closely watching my 
face, and reading it as one reads a book. He had 
wonderful skill in face-reading ; and it always seemed 
to me, when I was with him, that he knew my 
thoughts almost as well as I knew them myself. I 
would have hidden them now had that been possible 
—but it was not. 

The music of a waltz broke on the air with its 
sweet, rippling pulses, and there was a call to make 
up partners for a dance. 

“Come, Davy,” said Mr. Fordyce, moving toward 
a window that opened upon a broad piazza. I 


followed, and we went from the brilliantly lighted | 
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and crowded room out into the moonlight that was 


flooding the air. The house stood in a beautiful 


|garden, in which were retired walks and arbors. 


Mr. Fordyce did not linger on the piazza, from 
which we could look in and see the company; but 
drew me into the garden and along one of the walks 
to a little summer-house. We were so far away that 
the music came to us only in fitful swells and breaks. 
“Shall we sit here and talk for awhile, Davy?” 

There was something in his voice that I had never 
felt before. 

He sat down as he spoke, drawing gently upon my 
arm, and I dropped passively by his side 

“Olive is growing away from you, Davy.” He 
spoke gravely, but with a low tremor of feeling that 
he could not repress. “She has been lifted into 
womanhood, and you are still a boy.” 

Hope, strength, life, all seemed to go out of me. I 
laid my face down upon his bosom in helpless de- 
spair, shivering and sobbing. Shall I ever forget the 
silent tenderness with which he held me close to his 
heart, smoothing my forehead and temples with soft 
touches, and not speaking until my soul had grown 
calmer in his great calmness? 

“]T have seen how it was for a long time, Davy, 
and it has troubled me” 

I did not reply. I had nothing to say that I dared 
say. The bitterness in my heart was too great—its 
feeling of antagonism toward Donald too intense. I 
saw him only as an enemy and a trespasser, and 
burned with a desire to fling him back, and punish 
him for his audacity 

“ Love must be free, Davy. It is worth nothing if 
not free.” 

I started as if I had been stung, and drew myself 
up straight and rigid. My conclusions had leaped to 
the full meaning of his suggestive sentences 

The heart of Olive free to turn itself away from 
me to Donald Payne! Strong indignation, and then 
weakness and humiliation. I was passing into a new 
world of inner life. 

“Tf it had been any one else, Mr. Fordyce,” I said, 
speaking in a voice so changed that it was un- 
familiar to my own ears. “ But Donald Payne!” 

I flung his name out with bitter scorn. 

“To see her smile upon him—lean toward him— 
all her face brighten as he talked to her—and I 
knowing him for what he is; a base, mean, selfish 
hound!” 

“Davy! Davy! This is all wrong, and unlike 
my true, brave and generous young friend.” 

He had never called me his friend before. Did he 
understand the power it would give him over me? 
How it would raise me to a higher level and draw 
me closer within the sphere of his influence? 

All the more, for this passionate utterance, had my 
anger burned toward Donald. I seemed to be on fire 
with hate. But the flame died out quickly in the 
purer atmosphere to which I was lifted. I felt 
rebuked and humbled; for I had shown unworthy 
passion. 

“All our ways are in His hands, Davy,” Mr. 
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Fordyce spoke now low and impressively, “and if|he keeping closely by my side. As I reached the 
we trust in Him, keeping our hearts pure, and loving, | gate, he laid his hand on me. I stood still, but kept 
and strong, He will lead us in safer and more | my face turned away from him. 
pleasant ways than we can ever find for ourselves.| “It will be better for you to stay and go home 
But whether we trust Him or not, His tenderest | with your sisters.” Mr. Fordyce spoke in a voice, the 
mercies will still be over us, and the paths into| very calmness and quiet of which acted like a spell. 
which our feet are led, whether they be hard or | “Don’t turn back because there are lions in the way ; 
pleasant, will be the best for us to walk in.” | you will lose strength if you do. True and brave, 
He paused for a little while, that what he had said | gentle and strong—my Davy must be all these !” 
might take hold on my thoughts. All my angry ex-| He drew an arm about me, and pressed me closely 
citement died away; not so much because of the | to his side. 
sentiments to which he had given utterance, as for! “My Davy!” What a new power he was gaining 
the tranquilizing influence of his calm and trustful | over me—the power of love! “My Davy!” There 
spirit which my nearer approach had enabled him to | was an undertone of music in his voice which I had 
throw around me. |never felt before; a sweetness that assuaged and 
“We will go back, now,” said Mr. Fordyce, after | comforted. All at once he was transformed from the 
we had been absent for nearly half an hour. I can| grave and just, but kind and considerate teacher, to a 
recall but little of what he said to me during the | loving friend. He had lifted me toa higher altitude 
time we spent in the arbor. I only know that its| and closer to himself. I felt his arms around me— 
influence has been felt in all my subsequent life. |not of the flesh only, but more really of the 
I arose and walked with him, his arm drawn closely | spirit. 
within mine, until we stepped again upon the piazza,| We were still standing by the gate when I saw two 
from which, through the open French windows, we | figures move down from one of the porches and come 
could see the company within. Waltzers were upon | slowly along the walk. They were in shadow at 
the floor; and a little group was gathered around one | first, but soon passed into the clear moonlight, and 
of the windows, looking in upon them. I would| then I knew them. Onward they came, Olive lean- 
have held back, but Mr. Fordyce drew me close to|ing toward her companion, Donald Payne, and he 
the group, and into a position that gave me a clear | bending toward her, talking earnestly. They stopped, 
view of the company. For only an instant did I | when near the gate, the moonlight shining clear on 
remain there. Then I broke away and ran back into | the face of Olive, which was raised a little, as if she 
the garden. What I had seen seemed to blast my | were listening with pleased attention. Whether she 
eyes—Olive, drawn closely to the side of Donald | saw me or not, I cannot tell; but I noticed that she 
Payne, his arm about her waist, her face all aglow | was first to turn. Then they walked down toward an 
and partly raised to his, and both whirling in the | arbor covered with sweet-scented honeysuckles and 
roses, and were soon out of sight. 
Alone with Donald Payne— my Olive !—in the soft, 


dizzy rounds of a waltz. 

Mr. Fordyce did not follow at once. I was sitting 
in the little summer-house, helplessly trying to calm | tender moonlight, and with the breath of summer 
the wild tumult of feeling into which I had been! flowers around them! I held my passion in a des- 
thrown, when he came in quietly, and took a place | perate grip, and kept the mastery. 
beside me. He did not speak, waiting, I thought, for| I did not go into the house again until it was time 
me. But I had nothing to say. What was there for | to accompany my sisters home. They did not ask 
me to say? We sat, neither speaking, until we|me why I had been absent from the parlors for 
heard laughing voices in one of the walks, the sounds | almost the entire evening, nor make any remarks 
A purpose had been forming | about the company, nor say how they had enjoyed 
themselves. A spell of silence rested upon us all as 
we were driven home on that cloudless night, in the 


rapidly approaching. 
in my mind, and fixed itself now. 
“T have a favor to ask, Mr. Fordyce.” 
“Anything that I can do for you, Davy. 
thing that is right,” he answered. 
“You will come home with my sisters ?” 
“T don’t understand you,” both surprise and 
anxiety were in his voice. 


Rising, I said: 


Any- | soft radiance of the full orbed moon. 


CHAPTER IV. 


O sleep that night was impossible. Life seemed 








I am 


J 


“T can’t stay here any longer, Mr. Fordyce 
not strong enough. You don’t know how I feel. 
am going home.” 

“But, Davy! My dear Davy!” he remonstrated, 
“this will not do. You must have a better com 
mand of yourself. Don’t let all this be seen. Hold 
it down in your heart. Keep it as your own secret. 
Suffer, yet be strong.” 

I had started from the summer-house, and was 
walking with uncovered head toward one of the 
garden gates that opened into the long village street, 


T shut in as completely as if I had dropped into a 
pit. I felt asif I had lost everything in a single 
moment 
On gaining my room I threw myself across the bed 
weak and helpless as a sick child, and lay there 
scarcely stirring for hours—the very pain and exhaus- 
tion holding me to a deeper quiet; and all the while, 
| like a mocking phantom, I saw before me with even 
|a sharper distinctness than it had been presented to 
my natural vision, the beautiful form of Olive held 
| closely in the arm of Donald Payne—Olive looking 
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up tenderly into his face whereon I read demon and 
not angel! I could not shut the vision away. 
Sleep comes in the breaking dawn even tothe bed 


| 
| 


| 


of pain; then, and not till then, did she lay her soft | 


fingers on my burning eyelids and press them gently 
down. But sleep could not banish this phantom. 
It haunted me still in a hundred varying shapes 
One of these I remember, it was so vivid and start- 
ling. Donald and Olive were sitting side by side in 
an arbor covered thickly with vines and flowers. 


On a table before them stood a basket of tempting | 
fruit; purple grapes in large clusters; golden pears, | 


and peaches blushing in their ripeness. The face of 
Olive was radiant with happiness. It was turned 
toward Donald. I saw his countenance change, and 
his eyes look at her greedily, and with an expression 
that made me shiver. He lifted his hand toward the 
roof of the arbor, pulled a flower, and reached it to 
Olive. As she took it she gave a start; her face 
growing pale and frightened. The flower dropped 
from her hand and fell into her bosom; and as it 
disappeared I saw that it had changed intoa serpent ! 
A quiver of pain and fear marred all her beautiful 
features, as she caught after the stinging reptile ; but 
it eluded her grasp. Donald gazed down upon her 
without a sign of pity in his face. Then he lifted 
from the basket of fruits a bunch of grapes, and held 
it toward her. I saw her draw back ; but he held it 
with a persistent air that had in it more of command 
than invitation—his countenance growing cruel and 
eager. As she took the grapes and began eating 
them, I saw that, fair as they seemed, they were sour 
to her taste; but she plucked grape after grape from 
the heavy cluster, until she had eaten them all. 
Next, he handed her a beautiful peach, large and 
ruddy as though summer had given it her rarest 
juices and richest colors. With a slow, half-reluc- 
tant manner, Olive accepted the peach and placed 
it to her lips, but drew it back instantly, and let it 
fall, As it struck the ground it broke into rotten 
fragments. All this while she was holding one hand 
tightly over her heart as if trying to ease excessive 
pain by pressure. A juicy pear, yellow as gold, was 
Donald’s next offering. But Olive started from the 
I saw the head of a 
hideous serpent in the extended hand. In the next 
moment I was awake, with the cry of Olive ringing 


table with a cry of terror. 


in my ears. 
“Davy! 


Rachel. I sprang from the bed, and saw that the sun 


Davy!” It was the call of my sister 
was more than two hours high. 

“Davyt Davy! We're all done breakfast, and 
you will be late to school.” 

I hardly know what I answered; but I noticed 
that Rachel lingered near my door for a short time, 
and then went away, not with her usual light tripping 
steps, but almost noiselessly. I changed my clothing, 
as I had on my best suit. This I did slowly, trying 
to collect my thoughts, and get my feelings under 
some control; for I was strongly agitated by the 
dream from which I had awakened. 

“Why Davy, my son! Are you ill?” was 








mother’s greeting when I came down. She looked 
at me anxiously. 

My head had commenced to ache; and my heart 
was sick, 

“T am not feeling very well,” I answered, drawing 


| my hand across my forehead as I spoke. 


9)? 


“ Does your head ache ? 

I had made the sign that she might ask that ques- 
tion. 

“Tt is beginning to ache badly,” I replied. 

“You will feel better after eating some breakfast. 
A cup of coffee will do you good. I'll make it fresh 
in a few minutes.” 

“No, no; don’t take that trouble. 
been down at the regular hour.” 

But she had gone from the room and was now in 
the kitchen to see after my breakfast; and I was 
alone with Rachel, who knew much better than my 
mother the cause of my changed appearance; but 
had no true conception of what I had really suffered 


I should have 


and was still suffering. 

“T wouldn’t think of going to school to-day,” she 
said, as our mother left the room. 

I was about replying when the sound of a horse’s 
feet attracted my attention, and looking from the 
window, I saw Andrew Payne, Donald’s father, 
alighting at our door. Rachel saw him at the same 
time, and exclaimed, half-angrily : “I wonder what 
he’s coming here so often to see father about !” 

My father, who was in the library, across the hall 
from the family sitting-room, went out to meet Mr. 
Payne. The two men stood talking for a con- 
siderable time before entering the house, and I could 
see that father looked unusually sober. Our mother, 
on coming in from the kitchen, where she had been 
giving directions for my breakfast, saw Mr. Payne 
from the window, and I noticed a change in her 
countenance—an anxious, troubled expression coming 
over it. 

“What does he want, mother?’ asked Rachel. 
“Tt’s the second time he’s been here this week.” 

“Your father has business with Mr. Payne,” was 
evasively replied. 

Rachel knew, by our mother’s tone of voice, that 
she did not wish to be questioned, and so contented her- 
self with saying a little spitefully: “ I’d almost as 
lief see a hyena or a crocodile. I can’t bear the 
sight of him.” Then in an undertone, as if half 
to herself, she added: “And Donald is as hateful 
as his father.” 

“You must not permit yourself to speak so about 
any one, Rachel,” said our mother, reprovingly. 
“Tt isn’t a good habit.” 

We rarely, if ever, treated our mother’s seriously 
spoken words with argument or banter. She was 
usually so much in earnest that we had learned to be 
silent if we did not acquiesce. But my sister was 
feeling too strongly now to be able wholly to restrain 
herself. 

“He’s not coming here for any good,” she 
answered, “and I wish he’d stay away.” 

I looked up at our mother, but she had turned her 
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face so that I could not see its expression. She did 
I had a feeling as if a dark shadow had 
fallen suddenly upon our house; a sense of impend- 


not reply. 


ing evil; a vague impression of fear. 

“Come, Davy; your breakfast is ready,” said my 
mother. “ Rachel will pour out your coffee. It will 
do your head good.” 

How changed her voice! It had fallen to a lower 
tone, and had a husky tremor that I saw she was 
trying to repress. She turned as she spoke and left 
the room. 

My head needed no cup of coffee to quiet its pain, 
for the aching had ceased, 

“What can he want with father!” exclaimed Rachel, 
in a troubled voice, as soon as we were alone. 

“Father owes him money,” said I, “He had to 
borrow last winter, and Mr. Payne let him have what 
he wanted,” 


9) 


“Do you know how much he owes him?” my 
sister asked, a slightly scared look coming into her 
face 

I could not answer her question. 

“It isn’t a great deal, I hope. Our wheat has 
failed, you know; there isn’t the third of a crop.” 

I passed, in a moment, from the old feeling of 
home-security to a startled sense of danger. If we 


were debtor to Andrew Payne beyond our ability to | 


make payment according to the bond, then had we 
indeed fallen upon evil times. 

My father and his visitor were alone together in 
the library for nearly an hour, and occasionally we 
could hear the tones of the latter rise suddenly into 


a loud and imperative key. At last his heavy tread 


and coarse voice sounded in the hall, and the two 


men walked out to the hitching-post where the horse | 
of Mr. Payne had been standing. They talked there | 


for a while longer, the manner of the one half-threat- 


ening, and that of the other quiet and firm, but very | 


grave and troubled. 
“To-morrow, then ?” 

he mounted his horse. 
“To-morrow,” answered my father. 

The man struck his beast sharply with his riding- 


whip, and the animal started off at a full gallop. 


For a short time my father stood looking after | 


Andrew Payne, and then, with his head bowed and 


his eyes cast down, came slowly back into the house, | 
going to the library and shutting the door after him. | 


In a few minutes we heard our mother coming down- 


stairs. She went into the library, and remained | 


there for a greater part of the morning. When she 
came out there were traces of tears in her eyes, and 
her countenance wore a troubled aspect. 


All that day our father and mother were frequently | 


alone together in earnest consultation 
real trouble was we learned soon afterwards. 

The steady exhaustion which, in spite of our 
mother’s careful management and watchful economy, 
had been going on year after year, had at last brought 
the family estate into serious peril. The product of 
our farm, and we had no other source of income, was 
never suflicient to meet the annual expense. The 
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we heard Mr. Payne say, as | 


What the | 





deficiency would accumulate until it became a 
troublesome debt, and then, in default of any other 
meane of raising money, a sale of land or stock had 
to be made, So the acres lessened and lessened, 
until the fertile three hundred, which had been my 
father’s original patrimony, were now reduced to less 
than half that number, and against these Andrew 
Payne held a mortgage of fifteen hundred dollars. 
The way my father became indebted to the miller 
was this. In the beginning, small advances were 
made by Payne on the growing crops, the amount 
being deducted from the price of the grain when it 
Year after 





was harvested and delivered at the mill. 
year these advances became larger, until at last they 
equaled the entire value of the wheat product. Then 
there came a bad season, our fields not yielding half 
a crop, and my father was left in debt to Payne 
| nearly five hundred dollars. He offered to take ten 
acres of meadow land in settlement, but that was con- 
|sidered too great a sacrifice. The debt was then 


| secured by mortgage. 

The prospect for a good crop was very fair in the 
next spring, and Payne tendered further advances if 
| needed, as they certainly were. But the rust got into 
the wheat before harvest-time, lessening its value 
one-half; and again the advances were in excess of 
the price of the crop. So it had gone on, until, as I 
| have said, Andrew Payne held a mortgage on our 
| homestead of fifteen hundred dollars. Worse than 
| this, a further sum of money had been borrowed to 


stand against the harvest of this year, which had 


proved almost an entire failure. 
And now Andrew Payne changed suddenly his 


| attitude toward my father, against whom, for reasons 
already mentioned, he held a grudge. He had galled 
to say that he needed his money, and wished my 
father to make as early an arrangement as possible to 
pay off the mortgage and settle the remaining balance 


| that stood against him. That he was in earnest and 
meant mischief, was too apparent. 

Our parents were in too great concern of mind to 
conceal the anxiety from which they were suffering, 
and felt that it would be best to make us acquainted 
| with the exact condition of affairs, which was done 


that evening, and in the presence of Mr. Fordyce, 
| who had come from Oakland. My failure to appear 
at school had occasioned him much concern, and this 
had brought him over. Between Mr. Fordyce and 
| my father, as I have before mentioned, had arisen a 
strong regard and confidence, and now that we stood 
in the face of serious trouble, and possible disaster, 
| this friend, as one wise and to be trusted, was taken 
into our counsels. 

As the conference went on, light broke upon our 
minds, and we saw a way out of our trouble, if we 
were willing to walk therein; an easy way, and yet a 
| hard way; hard for our personal and family pride— 
for we had our share of that; and easy, because it not 
| only lay stretched out plainly before us, but rose be- 
| yond with a safe and gradual assent. I will bring 
| our family council before my readers at the time this 
| new way was suggested by Mr. Fordyce, and let them 
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hear come of the things that were said. They made 
a deep impression on my mind, 
marked were their effects upon other members of our 
family; thqugh at first each felt, except my mother, 
perhaps, an instinctive rejection, as if something un- 


Scarcely less 


worthy and degrading were involved 


One expedient after another had been brought for- | 


ward and discussed, but none of them threw any 
light on the future. Our family ship was drifting 
steadily toward a rocky coast, on which, if her course 
were not checked or changed, she must at no far dis- 
tant time be wrecked. How to stay her course, and 
change the direction in which she was going, was 
the momentous question to decide; and there had 
come a gloomy pause in our conference, when Mr. 
Fordyce said: “ There is, I believe, a w ay out of this 
trouble, if you are brave enough, and independent 
enough, to take it; and I think you are.” 

We all turned our eyes upon his face, waiting for 
him to go on 
“ As the farm 


has been managed for the last few years, its product 


“One thing is clear,” he continued. 


is not sufficient to meet the annual expense, even if 
there were no failures in the crops.” 

None questioned the fact he had stated, for its truth 
we all knew but too well. 

“Now it is worth while to consider whether there 
may not be a way through which a much larger re- 
I think there is.” 


“Even if there be such a way,” 


turn can be had, 
answered my 
father, gloomily, “it will take time for change and 
And this trouble is at 


new results. A year at least. 


our very door.” 


asked our 


mother, the steadiness of a newly-forming hope in 


“Let us hear what you would advise,” 


her voice. 

“The sale of fifty acres of land for the best price 
that can be obtained,” said Mr. Fordyce, speaking 
slowly, and in the firm voice of one who wished what 
he was saying to be clearly understood and well con- 
sidered. “ From this sale enough will be realized to 
pay off all debts, and leave between one and two 
Next | 
would advise the entire abandonment of grain grow- 
The land retained should 


thousand dollars as capital and a reserve 


ing and general farming. 
be the best pasture land on the estate.” 

I saw a light come into our mother’s face; but 
there was no change in that of my father. 

“As a dairy farm, carefully and economically 
managed, the hundred acres left will pay far better, 
and give a more certain return, than twice that num- 


ber farmed under ordinary conditions and risks of 


crop-faifures.” 

“We know nothing of dairy-farming, 
my father, a husky veil on his troubled voice. “ And 
even if we did, the close personal care, work and 


answered 


supervision that it would entail upon nearly every 
member of the family to make it successful, is 
more than I could ask, or they be willing to en- 
dure.” 

A long and oppressive silence followed, which our 


mother was first to break. 
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“There is no better grazing-land in all the 
| country,” she said, 
} None,” returned Mr, Fordyce. 

“ As to the care and work,” said our mother, look- 
ing round upon my sisters, “I think we shall all be 
found ready to do our share.” 

There was no response ; for in truth none of us had 
any clear idea of the work we should be called 
upon to do if the suggestion of Mr. Fordyce was 
adopted. 

“Starting with, say thirty cows,” he remarked, in 
a quiet voice, “and not at first attempting butter or 
cheese-making, except in a small and experimental 
way, the sale of milk would, I think, meet all your 
family expenses from the very beginning.” 

“ The sale of milk!” exclaimed my father. “ Who 
is to sell it, and where is it to be sold ?” 

My dear, good father! Wise, and true, and sensi- 
ble as he was, he had his weaknesses ; 
He had been a gentleman 


and social 
pride was one of these. 
farmer, with broad grain-fields, and the it, 80 to 
speak, of harvests and full-laden barns. He could 
ride into Oakland, or to the seaboard town fifty miles 
away, and sell his wheat to miller or merchant in a 
single yearly transaction that had in it a fine re- 
spectability; but the idea of doling out milk and 
cream in pints, and quarts, and gallons, day by day, 
and week by week, was something from which he 
instinctively revolted. 

Still speaking in his quiet but earnest way, Mr. 
Fordyce answered : “ There would be no difficulty in 


selling fifty or sixty quarts of milk in Oakland every 


cream.” 
said my father, 
in a tone of half-contempt for such work “It hasn’t 


He shook his 


day, besides a good proportion 0 
“ Peddling it from door to door!” 


come quite to that yet, my friend.” 
head in a decided manner. 

“Or,” added Mr. Fordyce, still in an assured way, 
“you could sell the entire product to a milk-dealer 
in B , sending in your cans every morning by the 
railroad, and getting them back at night.” 

“Turn my wife and daughters into dairy-maids, 
and establish myself as the head of a milk-factory !” 
He smiled bitterly as he spoke. 1 glanced at my 
sisters, and saw the light and color go out of their 
faces. Then our mother spoke out firmly, and with 
a ring of independent self-approval in her voice. 

“T have been a dairy-maid,” she said, lifting her 
head somewhat proudly. “I have milked and made 
I] have done it for money, and 
and I can do it 


butter and cheese. 
earned many a dollar in the work ; 
again if needed; and do ut for love 

There was no mistaking her spirit. My father 
turned and looked at her, his face seftenings I think 
there were sudden tears in his eyes. He did not 
reply. 

“The true honor of work,” spoke out Mr. Fordyce, 
“lies in its usefulness. Its dishonor, in its hurtful 
eflects on society.” 

No one responding, he went on: “ We must set for 
ourselves higher standards than the opinions and 


| prejudices of the people. Ifa thing is right in itself, 
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no regard in which the people may happen to hold 
it can make it wrong or unworthy.” 





My father’s manner was that of one taking an atti- 
tude of self-defense. 
“The outcome is with ourselves,” replied Mr. 


I saw my father lift his head and turn toward Mr. 
Fordyce; and as he did so, his mouth, which had | Fordyce. 
fallen apart weakly, closed with a firmer expression.| “And not with God?’ There was a tone of sur- 
But he did not speak. | prise in my father’s voice. 


“There is a providence which governs in all the| “With God only through us. The wagoner in 
affairs of life,” our friend continued ; “and, do what | that wise old fable would never have gotten out of 
we may, we cannot remove ourselves out of its con-|the mire had he not put his shoulder to the wheel. 
trolling influence. Its end is, and must be in the| And yet the strength was not really his own, only his 
very nature of things, our highest good ; and this, we | to use as if it were his own. So, you see, the out- 


come was such as the wagoner made it. God gives 























all know, is not worldly honor nor worldly pros- 
perity. Not the regard of men, but the loving favor 
of God.” 


Again he paused, waiting for some response; but | 


no one was ready to speak. 


with all men.” 

““* Sans peur et sans reproche,’’ 
in an undertone, yet speaking so clearly and steadily 
that we all heard the sentence. 

“The high standard of a true Christian gentle- 


man,” said Mr. Fordyce, “ but rarely, if ever, attained | 


without stern discipline, self-denial and self-repres- 
sion.” 

He had lifted us all into a clearer mental atmos- 
phere. And now our mother spoke again, 


and the right way. Let us be wise in our choice. 


There is no dishonor in work, except what comes | 
from a mean and dishonorable purpose. Is the pro- | 
|sake of his inner, or spiritual life, which endureth 
I saw my father lift his eyes from the floor and | 
| being, and set natural life above spiritual life. Gold 


ducts of the herd less noble than that of the field ?” 


turn them again upon her face. 
“The milk and honey, the wool and the corn, are 


all good gifts from God to men,” said Mr. Fordyce; | 


“and the farmer and herdsman are alike agents and 
servants in dispensing them. He is most honorable 
who is most diligent and faithful, and least selfish in 
his work.” 

“ Never a truer sentiment,” spoke out our mother, 
her voice gaining in clearness. ‘“ We must begin by 
thinking right, and then we ehall find it easier to do 
right.” 

“Right thinking is a wonderful help to right 
acting,” returned Mr. Fordyce. “It is because we 


are not right thinkers that we are so often wrong | 


actors. Thought is inner sight, and by it we see our 
way in life. To press onward without using this 
inner sight, is like walking with the eyes shut. It 
looks very much, Mr. Lovel,” now particularly ad- 
dressing. my father, “as if you had been going for- 
ward, these past few years, with half-shut eyes, 
trusting to good fortune, or a kind providence, to 
make the way safe and the end free from disaster.” 
“T have set justice and right before me. I have 
tried to do my duty, and to put my trust in God,” 
was the firmly-spoken answer. “ We are all in His 


hands; and with Him is the outcome, do what we | 


may.” 


’ murmured my father, | 


us freedom and reason, and all the material, moral 
and spiritual forces of the universe to work with; 
and as we work, so will be the outcome. Our lives 


| are successes or failures, just as we make them. God 

“ Without fear, and without blame; so let us order | 
our lives. Brave always to do the right, though we 
suffer in doing it; and just and kind in our dealings | 


wills that every life shall be successful, and works 
with each man, from his birth into this world until 
his removal from it, for the accomplishment of that 
end; but only they are successful in a true sense, who, 
acting in freedom and according to the dictates of 
reason, wisely determine their course, and steadily 
valk therein, keeping the commandments of God in 
their spirit as well as in their letter.” 

“Then you think a man may lay down his course 
in life, and follow it as closely as a mariner the lines 
marked out on his chart?” said my father. 

“ Every man has two lives—an inner and an outer 


| life,’ answered Mr. Fordyce. ‘His outer life is in 
“Not the easy and the pleasant way, but the safe | 


the visible worid, and among men; his inner life is 


|in the invisible world, and among spirits and angels. 


His outer, or natural life in the world, which can be 
retained for only a few years, is given solely for the 


forever. But man has reversed the true order of his 


and silver, and the honors that come from men, are 
more precious in his sight than heavenly riches and 
the honor that comes from God. It is because of this 
that human life has fallen into such great disorder, 
and that the world is so full of wrong and suffering. 
Evil came through man’s abuse of what made him 
truly man, his rationality and freedom; and evil can 
be broken and removed only through the re-establish- 
ment of their just control over him. It is to this end 


|that the Divine providence works perpetually, en- 


lightening man’s reason, and leading him to act, as 
of and from himself, according to the dictates of his 
rational judgment. Only when this is done, does he 
take a return step in the way that leads back to 
heavenly order and blessedness. But I am drifting 
too far away from a direct reply to your question, 
Mr. Lovel. It involves so much that I find myself 
unable to answer clearly in a few words.” 

“We will talk all this over at another time,” said 
my father, in his grave, gentle way, “and come back 
now to the practical questions so important to decide. 
And you really think, Mr. Fordyce”—there was a 
marked change in his manner—“ that our way out of 
the trouble in which we are involved is the one you 
suggest ?” 

“T think it the easiest and the surest way out. If, 
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If, 


by selling a part of your land, immediate relief from 
embarrassment can be obtained ; and if by using what 


! 


remains as a dairy farm you can make the product | 


large enough to meet all your expenses, and even 
have a little over, what plainer way is set before 
you ?” 
(4 If the product can be made large enough ?” 

“Tt can, I am sure.” 

I saw Mr. Fordyce look toward my sisters. The 


| has set before us. 
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clear and steady. “ We have left all the care and 
all the burden too long upon your father’s shoulders, 
and the strain and pressure have been too great for 
his strength. Let us do our part now; honoring God 
and honoring ourselves by doing the useful work He 
He has given us broad fields, and 


| we can cover them with flocks and herds if we will, 
| and in their product and increase have plenty and to 


confidence with which he had spoken a few moments | 
his due, may be ours if we will take them. And 


before was not quite so apparent now; and there 
came a shade of concern, if not doubt, into his face. 
“T am certain of it,” spoke out our mother. “ But 


not,” she added, “ unless we are all willing to do our | 


share of the work—good, honest work, from which 


will come not only health of mind and health of 


body, but home security and social independence. 
To get that man’s grip off of our farm—his very 
touch is a dishonor!—I would toil like a galley 
slave; and the coarsest bread would be sweet to my 
lips!” 

There was a thrill in our mother’s voice, a light 
and strength in her face, and a spirit in her manner 
that were felt like magnetism. 
was standing behind her chair, draw her arm about 
her neck, stoop down, and after whispering a word in 
her ear, touch her forehead with her lips. 

Our dear, care-taking, strong-hearted mother! 
The time had come for a clearer assertion of herself. 
Heretofore she had left the helm of affairs in my 
father’s hands; but the ship had been drifting for a 


I saw Rachel, who 


long time out of her true course, and now dangerous | 


reefs were in sight. The peril was imminent. The 
course of the ship must be changed, while the hand 
that held the rudder hesitated still. 

“My daughters,” ske said, “the loss or the gain 
lies with us. Shall we keep our home, and make all 
its walls secure, or weakly fold our hands while the 
ruin goes on, until the years come when another 
shall thrust us out, and we be sent forth divided and 
helpless od 

There was not an instant of hesitation. Edith and 
Fanny drew quickly to her side, and grouped them- 
selves, with Rachel, around her. 
their eyes, but light, and purpose, and strength in 


Tears were in 


their beautiful faces. 
“Where you lead the way, mother dear, we will 
follow,” said Fanny, first to 
“ Milk-maids, or dairy-maids ; call us what you will 
so that our hands can help.” 
“Thank you, my children!’ 


respond in words. 


And our mother 


stood up and drew her arms aboutthem. Her figure 


was erect, and her bearing marked by conscious 


There had come a transformation, The 
old, patient, enduring spirit had died suddenly, and 


strength. 


in the moment of its death a new spirit, confident, 
hopeful, and strong with resolve had been born. 
She already felt her hands upon the helm, and saw, 
in imagination, our goodly ship that was almost upon 
the reefs and breakers, coming up to the wind, and 
heading away from the seething danger. 

“Thank you, my children!” she said, her voice 


spare. Secured independence, peace of mind, and 
the ability to render unto every man what is honestly 


what shall hinder? Love of ease? False pride? 
A shame of useful work? No, my children! Let 
our estimates of life and its aims be nobler far than 
this.” 

I turned and looked at my father. In his counte- 
nance I saw almost as marked a change as that which 
had come into the face of our mother. He was 
gazing at her with an expression I did not at the 
time clearly understand. Doubt, wonder, respect 
and reverence as for a superior, were all in that 
startled expression. Our mother had revealed an 
element of character which he had not seen before; 
a strong, controlling and element ; 
which, in its first assertion of itself, bore him back 
With a 
different woman, that would have been the beginning 
of coldness and alienation. 


independent 
with a sense of weakness, if not inferiority. 


But our mother was 
wise in her deep respect and love for my father; and 
that loving wisdom gave her insights and prudence, 
and kept her from seeming to take his place in the 
determination of affairs, while he suffered himself to 
be led, because the way toward which she set her 
face he saw to be the right way; and she drew him 
on with a gentle persuasion that she knew how to 
make irresistible. 

I sat through all this family council, dumb. Not 
that I was indifferent to the situation of affairs. On 
the contrary, I was keenly alive to everything that 
passed, and deeply moved by conflicting thoughts 
In all the plannings for work, | had 
I knew why this was; for it had long 
ago been settled that I should go to college as soon 


and feelings. 
been left out. 


as I was far enough advanced in my studies to enter 
the freshman class; and neither my mother nor my 
sisters thought for a single moment of any change as 
regarded me. 

In my mind, however, another purpose was form- 
ing. It was late in the evening when Mr. Fordyce 
went away. Up to this time no opportunity to be 
alone with him had occurred. 
followed. 


As he went out I 
He drew his arm around me, and we 
walked a littke way down the road, neither of us 
The sky was clear and the moon 
shone down as brilliantly as on the night when he 
soothed my passion, and held me back with his strong 
but gentle hand. Pausing, after we had gone a hun- 
dred yards or so, he said: “ You were not at school 
to day.” 

“No, sir,” I replied, briefly. 

“T will see you to-morrow.” 

“That is doubtful,” I returned. 


saying a word. 





























































“Davy!” There was less of surprise in his voice 
than he meant to express. “ Why do you say this?” 

“As I am feeling just now, Mr. Fordyce, to sit five 
or six hours in school would be little less than tor- 
ture. Study is impossible,” was my answer. 

He drew his arm more closely. After waiting for 
several moments he said: “ You will feel differently 
in a day ortwo. I shall be sorry to have any inter- 
ruption in your studies, You are making such rapid 
progress.” 

“It is doubtful if I ever take them up again,” 
said I, speaking with more decision, and considerable 
bitterness. 

“Davy! 
this.” There was real trouble in his voice. 


Davy! It hurts me to hear you say 


“The college question has been decided,’ | 
returned, “and the preparation had as well cease. 
There is something else for me to do.’ 

“The college question! Who has decided that? 
1 don’t understand you !” 

“If my sisters are to become dairy-maids 

“Davy!” There was a tone of rebuke in his 
voice. 

“While my sisters work, shall I play, Mr. 
Fordyce ?” 

“Study is work, Davy, and often the hardest kind 
of work, as you know.” 

“ But work for self alone.” 

“No, work that fits us for a higher service and a 
broader usefulness,” 

“But, Mr. Fordyce,” I said, “shall I turn from 
the work that lies at my feet to-day, that I may pre- 
pare myself for some imaginary work that is waiting 
for me in the years to come? Shall I see my mother 
and sisters put their hands to hard service, while ] 
give myself to books and study—drawing my sup- 
port from what they have earned? No, no, no!” 

I spoke from the strength of a clearly seen duty, 


and with a decision of manner that surprised even | 
much of their surplus store of vital force before the 


myself 
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A PLEA FOR CHILDREN’S RIGHTS. 


NDER this head, the Boston Christian Register 
has an article on the modern vicious system of 
over-straining and over-exciting children and 
youth, which has in it so many good suggestions that 
we transfer it to our pages, and commend its careful 
perusal to parents, teachers, and all who have the 
control of young persons. 
There is less need to discuss the grosser forms of 





cruelty and neglect which have given occasion for 
| the formation of societies for the protection of the 
| miserable little children who are neglected by their 
parents or abused by showmen, since public sympathy 
| responds readily to any demand made in their 
| behalf. It is, indeed, a sign of improvement in 
{manners and morals that there is an awakening of 
| interest in such forlorn little creatures. But we have 


3 : 
now in mind children who are not homeless and 


neglected, litthke ones who are loved and cared for, 
but nevertheless greviously wronged, because they 
are robbed of some of the most important rights of 
| childhood, viz, the right to be careless, thoughtless 
and happy, to be warm, to sleep, to grow fat and be 


strong, to have no nerves (to speak of), no cares and 
no ambitions, to be ignorant of the evil passions of 
mankind, unmoved by the rivalries and unworn by 
overwork and worry. 


How hard is it to find a child of a dozen years who 


is merry, careless, unconscious and healthy! Where 
will you look for one who is not jaded by the exercise 
of mental powers, over-stimulated, or fretted by 
emotions which are not child-like? 

We are constantly lamenting the pressure which 
this eager age of progress forces upon the men and 
women who are doing the work of the world; but 
we are adding greatly, and without necessity, to the 
seeming weight of the burden of life by bringing up 
a race of boys and girls who will have expended 


“What our mother said is true,” I went on.| real work of life begins 


“Father has so long borne the burden of our sup- 


The processes which go on during the years when 


port, that at last it has become too much for his skill | the child is growing, should be all the more sacredly 


| . 
And shall I be the only one to hold | guarded because they are not intended to produce 


} 


and strength 
back, and meanly live upon what the others earn?” 
“We will talk this over at another time, Davy,” 
returned Mr. Fordyce, his voice a little unsteady, and 
his arm drawing itself more closely around me. 
Then he said good-night, and I went back alone. 


(To be continued. ) 


UNTO DAY. 


| 
ai =< 
om | 
Press on! surmount the rocky steeps ; 
Climb boldly o’er the torrent’s arch ; 
He fails alone who feebly creeps; 
He wins who dares the hero’s march. 
Be thou a hero! let thy might | 
Tramp on eternal snows its way, 
And through the ebon walls of night | 
Hew down a passage unto day. 


results, but means. The growing child is supplied 
with ample resources for daily needs, and more. He 
has a daily surplus which he may expend in excite- 
ment, overwork and loss of sleep, without much 
seeming loss. But that surplus is intended, not to be 
expended, but to be invested in new blood and bone, 
in brain, and nerve, and muscle, which, properly 
made and properly trained, will stand for a life-time 
the wear and tear of the hardest work. Certainly, 
for the first twenty years of life, it is a misfortune if 
if there be any work on hand more pressing than 
these great undertakings. No child is born with his 
endowment decided upon and his outfit manufactured 
for him, These he must make for himself. He 
creates as he goes along the engines which are to 
supply him with energy and power of endurance. 
The most important of all his achievements during 
the tender years of youth is the putting up of a 
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machine for the production of nervous force, and an- 
other which will nourish the body while that force is 
being expended and directed to the accomplishment 


of great tasks, 


The child who expends his energy as he goes along, | 
| if they have public work to do; but men and women 


in work or pleasure which robs him of sleep, arrives 
at maturity jaded already, or, if apparently strong, 
with no “staying power,” with no rush of exuberant 
and joyous energies clamoring for work, and abundant 
enough for any emergency. 

The home, the school and the church are guilty of 
crowding the little ones into the excitements of 
mental contests, public exhibitions and pleasures 
which would be exhausting even to mature minds 
and bodies. In an article on “ Brain Forcing” (see 
Popular Science Monthly for June, 1878), Dr. Allbutt 
shows from his experience as a physician what great 
evils are inflicted upon the children of this genera- 
tion by forcing upon them the excitements and labors 
which belong only to maturity and strength. As the 
victims of this cruelty one after another break down 
under the strain of life, “we label their cases ‘dys- 
pepsia,’ ‘nervous debility,’ ‘mental disease,’ and the 
like.” 
we must quote; 

“Men whose steps are faltering upon the very 


One paragrah, relating to young ministers, 


threshold of the ministry come to me lamenting that 
the hope and the fervor, the peace and the joy of 
their initiation have fled, and in their place are list- 
weariness, confusion of mind, nay, even 


leseness, 


satiety and disgust. Their teachers urge them to 
drown their reaction in more work, and in unhealthy 
self-examination. Pallid, dyspeptic, peevish, sleep- 
less, disheartened, many of them creep into orders to 
come in later years to the physicians, almost cursing 
themselves because their labors are unfruitful, be- 
cause they cannot sit down to think nor stand up to 
pray. The explanation is too clear. The brain has 
been forced, and has borne insipid fruit out of due 
season. It may never recover its tone, or recover it 
only after a long season of rest. It is sad to think 
how many young ministers have come to me alone 
with such a history—men otherwise of promise, but 
whose best eflorts have been but as the crackling of 
thorns under the pot.” 

That which is related of ministers is told also of 
others, products of our forcing system, who enter 
upon life not with full reservoirs of life, not with 
feelings which give light to the eye and fire to the 
lips, but with brains and nerves which dole out only 
the scanty supply demandec by the daily need. At 
twenty, our boys and girls begin to move with gravity, 
and to doubt whether, after all, life is a blessing to 
be greatly desired. 

There is one form of cruelty, practiced especially 
by churches and charitable societies, which ought to 
be quickly abolished, viz , the custom of exciting the | 
sympathies of the public by the exhibition of little 
children at unseasonable hours and in public places. 
Nothing so surely touches the heart as an exhibition | 
of little ones whose innocence and beauty testify to | 
the sweetness which hides itself in human life. But! 
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to use that innocence and beauty as a bait to trap a 
charity, especially when the children are themselves 
orphaned and unfortunate, is both a breach of good 
taste and a cruelty. 

Adults are saved from the evils of public display 


dressed and arranged for display for their looks can- 
The 


who is displaying himself and not his function, soon 


not retain their simplicity. orator or singer 


becomes contemptible. Children soon learn for what 
purpose they are put on exhibition, and one hour in 
a false position may spoil simplicity or engender 
bitterness of spirit, and thus obstruct the moral pro- 
gress of a whole life. 

If we would have great thinkers, strong workers, 
sane men and sound women, if we would have 
strength, purity and peace among the fathers and 
mothers to come, let us not forget that for little chil- 
dren the most important “tasks” are to be rosy and 
plump, sleepy at nightfall and hungry in the morn- 
ing; and that for boys and girls of larger growth, no 
pursuits can possibly be so profitable as those which 
call them to the happy and careless exertion of their 
powers ; that even for young men and women not yet 


well grown and well-compacted, 


the growth and per- 
fection of the organs with which they are to work 
furnish tasks vastly more important to the world 
than any products of their brains or work of their 
hands. 

Hardship, misfortune and poverty may throw 
duties and labors upon them prematurely, but such 
labors and duties should be regarded as misfortunes 
to them and to society. Boys and girls may become 
prodigies of devotion, and show brilliant results of 
their unnatural exertion; but nature exacts her 
penalties from the youth who spends his youth in 
pious duties not less than from him who wastes him- 
self by dissipation. Starr King did a man’s work at 
seventeen, but he laid down the work of manhood at 
forty. 

The home, the church, the school, will do their 
work best by inciting the children to avoid publicity, 
to love the seclusion of happy homes, and in sys- 
tematic but unforced study, in spontaneous and child- 
like play, to give them opportunity to grow under 
the motherly guidance of the nature which God has 
appointed to be the guardian of His little ones. 


DIFFIDENCE OF GREAT MEN.—Orators have often 
been very diffident in social life. The great Mr Pitt 
was exceedingly shy in his private intercourse with 
men. Lord Camden was on terms of great intimacy 
with him, and one day remarked, as Pitt was at his 
house: “ My children have heard so much about you, 
that they are very anxious to have a glimpse of the 
great man. They are now at dinner. Will 
oblige me by going in with me a moment ?” 

“Oh, pray don’t!” said the orator, in great alarm. 


you 


| “ What on earth could I say to them?” 


“Give them, at least, the pleasure of seeing you,” 
replied his lordship, as he half-led, half-pushed him 
into the room. 
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EASTER EGGS. 


CHAPTER I. 

HEY come to you of all sizes and of all colors: 

purple, and yellow, crimson, orange and puce. 

The children bring them, beggars bring them, 
your friends send them. Some come in china-bowls, 
some in baskets arranged with moss and flowers, and 
some are simply presented on plates. You are not 
bound to eat them—that is one comfort, else the in- 
convenience might decidedly be very great, since 
every egg is boiled to the consistence of a bullet, and 
is, of course, cold. Nevertheless, the custom is 
pretty, and the eggs themselves are pretty, the bright 
hues given them by the dye with which they are 
boiled enduing them with a most picturesque look as 
they lie piled among moss and flowers. Sometimes 
they are presented in company with galeties and 
gofires—two kinds of cake yery popular in Belgium 
—the latter being a species of pancake, while the 
other is the identical cake which in foreign pictures 
of Little Red Ridinghood we see depicted in that 
hapless damsel’s basket, side by side with the tradi- 
tionary butter. 

During my first Easter in the Ardennes, a whole 
love story came to my ears through an Easter egg 
and a little basket of galettes. I will not tell the 
tale; it shall tell itself. 

“JT hear monsieur is going to Liége,” said a sweet 
voice. 

I lowered my gun with its muzzle to the ground, 
and looked at the speaker. She was the brightest, 
neatest little figure I had ever seen; a brunette, with 
sparkling hazel eyes, and blue-black hair, and cheeks 
of a brownish ruddy hue—a very picture of health 
and comely strength. Not very delicate or refined- 
looking, perhaps; yet, nevertheless, having the 
happier beauty of a sound mind in a sound body, 
with all that cheerful readiness about her which is 
one of the best gifts of robust health. 

“ Mademoiselle, it is true. I go to Liége on Easter- 
even. Can I do anything for you there?” 

The brown cheek grew ruddier, with just a tiny 
tinge of crimson, which was gone in a moment, for 
these brunettes do not show upon their faces every 
shade of thought and feeling as the sensitive blondes 
are fain to do, 

“ Monsieur is very good; if only I might venture 
to ask a favor ?” 

“ Ask,” I responded, smiling. 
your commission with pleasure.” 

“ First, if monsieur would let me explain who I 
I am Fifine, grand-niece to Madame Roédire.” 


“T will execute 


am. 


Madame Rodiére was the old lady who did me the | 


honor to be my housekeeper, and I had heard her speak 
often of Josephine as a good, honest girl, who did 
much of the work on the little farm which her father 
rented. 

“ Mademoiselle Josephine, pray enter and seat 
yourself: then you shall tell me what you want at 
Liege.” 

This little conversation had taken place in my 








garden, just as I was going out in the hope of shoot- 
ing some hoopoes * which I had seen in a meadow 
close by. The April wind was cutting and keen, 
and I was glad, therefore, to get the pretty Josephine 
into a warm seat by the kitchen fire. She did not 
use much circumlocution in coming at her request. 

“ Monsieur, I have a friend at Liege; will you 
charge yourself with a little basket for him?” 

She drew it from beneath her shawl as she spoke— 
a pretty little covered basket of colored straw. 

“Tt is only a few galettes and an Easter egg; but 
Félix always expects them from me at Easter, and | 
should be so sorry to disappoint him.” 

“ And is this all?” said I, taking the basket from 
her hand. “Is there no message, no letter?” 

“ Alas! cannot write, neither can 
Félix; but we do not forget each other.” 

Again the tinge of crimson deepened her brown 
cheek, yet she gazed at me with steadfast, unshrink- 
ing eyes, as she continued in a firmer tone: “ We 
are betrothed, Félix and I. And we have not 
seen each other for two years. He was home on 
furlough, then, for a little while.” 

“So Félix is a soldier,” I rejoined, doubtfully. 
“Ts it a wise thing for an industrious girl like you to 
marry a soldier?” 

“He was ‘drawn,’” she answered, sighing; “he 
could not help being a soldier. His family was too 
poor to buy a substitute for him, so he is obliged to 
He has served five years now, so in two more 


” 


monsieur, I 


serve. 
he will be free. 

“And will it be prudent,” I reiterated, “to expect 
a man, who has been seven years a soldier, to return 
home and take up industrious pursuits again? 
Félix will like soldiering too well for that; at the 
expiration of his seven years’ service he will enlist 
and get his bounty.” 

Fitine opened her clear hazel eyes wide, and looked 
at me wonderingly. 

“Monsieur has not seen Félix; when he has seen 
him he will not say that. He will not ask, either, 
whether it will be wise to marry him. I have 
known him and loved him all my life long,” she 
added, innocently, as she arose and made me a little 
curtsey by way of leave-taking. 

“Stay, Mademoiselle Fifine; you have not told 
me where to find your friend.” 

“At the barracks, if monsieur will not mind 
going.” 

“And whom must I ask for at the barracks ?” 

“Félix Roussel. And if monsieur would kindly 
put the basket in his hand and say: ‘From Fifine 
Rodiére, with a thousand kind thoughts,’ there will 
be no need of more.” 

“ But if Félix asks questions, what shall I say ?” 

“Please then tell him La Mére Vigneron’s rheu- 
matism is better, and my father has bought a new 
cow—we have called her Blanchette—and we have 
ten lambs this Easter. Oh, and tell him, too, that 
his father can walk quite well now with a stick, and 

* These beautiful birds are seen at times in the Ardennes 
in going or returning from their migrations. 
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arm. 
She made me another little curtsey, and ran away, 
as if she thought she had already detained me too long. 
“What an absurd commission !” 
self, as I eyed the basket with some discontent. 


I said within my- 


“The idea of making me a messenger to carry love 
tokens! But these Ardennais peasants trouble them- 
selves little about the fitness of things.” 


CHAPTER II 
T Liége I hired a fly, and drove up to the bar- 
{\ racks with my galettes and the variegated 
Easter egg reposing on the cushion beside me, At 
the gateway I found an old sergeant, gray-headed and 
grim, smoking a surreptitious pipe with an air of 
fierce satisfaction. 

“Can I see a young soldier named Félix Roussel, 
of the Fourth Company ?” I asked, putting my head 
from the window. 

The old sergeant withdrew his pipe from his lips 
slowly, and shook his head. 


“You 


cannot see him without an order from the colonel. 


“The poor garcon is in hospital,” he said. 


And as this is not visiting-day, you won’t get one.” 
Deliberately as he had withdrawn the pipe from 
his lips he restored it, and smoked on stolidly, with 
a Flemish phlegm sorely aggravating to a quick 
temperament. Now, while it appeared to me per- 
fectly easy to see Félix Roussel, I had not cared 
much about my mission ; in fact, the affair had pre- 
sented itself to me in a ridiculous light, and I had 
once or twice felt tempted to give the fair Fifine’s 
galettes to some hungry street dog, and pelt him 
But lo! 


springs up; a piece of military routine and a stolid 


afterwards with the Easter egg. a difficulty 
Flemish sergeant stand in my way, and immediately 
my spirit is roused, and I feel bound in honor to 
overcome all obstacles, and deposit Mademoiselle 
Josephine’s offering in the hands of her expectant 
lover. 

“Where does the colonel live, my friend ?” 

The sergeant did not trouble himself to answer. 
Lifting one heavy hand, he pointed to a house near, 
and then, with extreme slowness, he permitted his 
hand to sink again into the pocket of his baggy 
trousers, 

“You are Fiemish, I think ?” 

An almost imperceptible nod was the only reply I 
received, His first speech, being a long one, had 
evidently exhausted him. Nevertheless, I was re- 
solved to make him talk. 

“ What Flanders do you come from, 
friend ?” 


part of 


He looked aggravated, yet with the pipe between 
his teeth, he condescended to say: “ Jabakkuk.” 


“T know it well. Smooth and flat as a table. 


nonsensical trees and rocks there to hinder tillage. | 


No hills to tire men and horses. Not a tree to be 


EASTER EGGS. 
; ‘ | 
on Sundays, coming home from Mass, he leans on my | there a straight line of poplars, standing like soldiers 
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at drill 
ditches.” 
Was I 


shoot from those small, boiled, blue eyes ? 


And plenty of fine wholesome water in the 
mistaken, or did a gleam of satisfaction 
Yes, and 
the pipe comes out of the mouth now. 
“Ja! ja! Jabakkuk isa fine place!” 
“What corn !” 
“ What grass!” 
“What horses !—thick as elephants!” I continued. 
“What tobacco! Ah!” 
‘You are right. What splendid land for tobacco !” 
“ And himmel! 
“Petermann! and Faro!” 


I exclaimed. 


said the sergeant. 


what beer!” said the sergeant. 
I cried. “Come and 
have a glass now.” 


He came, he 


thawed, he condescended to initiate me into certain 


The sergeant was won. drank, he 


| military rules and ceremonies, which satisfactorily 


fulfilled, I might pierce the sealed doors of the hos- 
pital, and see Félix Roussel. 

Enough that I got safely through them all, and 
was conducted by the sergeant himself into a long 
and exquisitely clean ward, lined on either side by 
beds. 


white To my surprise, he passed silently 


through this; as I glanced at each sickly face, think- 
ing first this, then that was Félix Roussel, and 
coming at last to a small door at the end, he opened 
it softly, laying at the same time his finger on his 
lips, and whispering, in a strange voice, “ Hush !” 

The door was shut again immediately, and to my 
intense astonishment I found myself in darkness. 

“This is the blind ward,” whispered the s¢ rgeant, 
as I stood silent, groping with my hands, and wonder- 
ing where I was. 

The stillness of the room was so intense that the 
sound of his voice seemed unnatural, and the echo of 
our own steps grated harshly on my ear. 

In a moment or two my eyes got accustomed to 
the obscurity, and I perceived the darkness was not 
so great as I had imagined. And I now saw dimly 
many a weary figure lying or sitting listless, with 
drooping head, and hands clasped idly on the knees. 
Some were in bed with faces hidden on the pillow, 
as though even the scanty light admitted here was 
too great a pain for the vexed eyes to bear. It struck 
me at first as cruel to place these melancholy patients 
together in their dismal darkness: but then, if their 
affliction obliged them to shut out the sunshine, it 
was easy to comprehend why the hospital authorities 
had assembled them in one ward. 
the 
pitiful patience of blindness seemed to weigh down 
every head in hopeless apathy. Through the long 
length of the dismal room, the Flemish sergeant led 
me silently, till we reached a bed on which a young 


His 


Scarcely a figure stirred at our entrance; 


man sat in an attitude of patient weariness. 


| eyes were bandaged by a thick handkerchief, leaving 
“Ah! a delightful viliage!” I cried, cheerfully. | 


No| 


| 


seen, except a stray pollard willow, or here and| 
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visible only his pale, haggard cheeks and bearded 
mouth. One hand, white and thin with long sickness 
and unrest, lay on the quilt, the other pressed his 


*The names of two celebrated Belgian brews 
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forehead. No words can paint upon the mind the 
picture of lonely, bitter dejection presented by this 
pale and woeful figure. 

“Félix, lad,” said the sergant, “here is a friend 
come to see thee.” 

Mechanically at the sergeant’s voice the hand upon 
his brow formed the military salute, then fell down 
helpless, and no change, no hope, no smile passed 
over the wan face. 

“A friend from the Ardennes,” said I—“a friend 
from Saint Hilaire.” 

Then I saw his lips quiver, and his thin hand 
clutched the quilt, as with a sudden spasm. 

“T cannot see you,” he said, wearily, stretching 
his other hand toward me; “and the voice is a 
stranger’s.” 

“A stranger’s, yes; but I bring you a message 
from friends. Josephine Rodiére sends you this.’ 

And into the thin hand held so helplessly toward 
me, I put the Jittle basket that I had so foolishly 
despised. Heavens! what a treasure it was here! 
What a light of hope and joy it brought upon that 
woe-worn face! What a smile played upon the pale 
lips, as his hand passed over it caressingly ! 

“ Josephine!” he said. “Then she has not for- 
gotten me!” 

Word for word, I repeated her message, while he 
listened with head bent forward, and a life and hope 
upon his face that, a moment ago, I should have said 
it could never wear again. 

“Your parents, your friends and Josephine know 
nothing of your illness,” I continued. “ Why have 
you kept them in ignorance of this misfortune ?” 

“ How could I tell them?” he cried, as his hand 
pressed painfully on his darkened eyes. “It is too 
dreadful to tell.” 
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write to her and tell her. Reflect what a shock your 


| misfortune will be to her, to your mother, to all, if 


you do not let them hear of it before you return 
home. The sergeant tells me you will get your dis- 
charge very shortly. I will write a letter willingly 
for you, if you like.”’ 

He consented to my proposition with a wistful 
smile, and, writing materials being procured, h¢ 
dictated as follows. I put down word for word what 
he said, altering nothing. At our end of the long, 
obscure room we were quite alone, the other patients, 
with kindly tact, keeping away from us. Here is 
the letter of the poor blind soldier: 


“My Dear Firrve: I thank you with my whole 
heart for your Easter gift; it came to me as the leaves 
come in May,* when the sun makes a sudden sum- 
mer, and winter and frost vanish. For, my dear 
Fifine, | am very sad; a great misfortune has be- 
fallen me. I was at work here on the new fortifica- 
tions, when a mine we had made to blow up a great 
rock exploded too soon, and I and six other men 
were badly hurt. Fifine, dear friend, the hurt fell 
upon my eyes, and I am blind. The doctors say 
that, with care and rest, I may see again one day ; 
but the good God knows; I have no hope of that my- 
self. I am useless now as a soldier, so my colonel 
has sent to Brussels for my discharge, and it is ex- 
pected every day. Fifine, I shall come home with a 
sad heart, because my father is a poor man, and | 
fear I shall be a burden to him all my life long. I 
sit through the weary day upon my bed, thinking 
and wondering what I shall do, not to be a burden. 


| My poor mother is getting old and feeble. I thought 


I was silent. I felt such evil tidings were indeed | 


terrible, and I already dreaded to be the messenger 
of such woe. 

“Cheer up, lad!’ said the sergeant. “ You will 
get your discharge at any rate.” . 

The young man raised his patient face with a 
weary sigh. 

“T am a log now upon the earth,” he said. “I 
was a help at home once—a prop—a comfort; but in 
the weary days to come I must eat bread that I have 
never earned, and be a burden to those I love best. 
O sergeant! they should take me out and shoot me 
now.” 

His head fell forward on his hands, and he groaned 
in anguish of spirit. I could think of no words to 
comfort him, neither could the sergeant, for he stole 
silently away, and left me with him alone. But the 
young man himself cast aside his misery for a mo- 
ment, as he spoke again of his love. 

* Ah! Fifine was always a famous hand at galettes,” 
he said ; “and here is an Easter-egg. Will monsieur 
tell me its color?” 

“Violet,” I answered. 


“Ah! asad color. She must have guessed I was | 


sorrowful.” 


“No she did not guess it; but I think you should | jn a few days are ful 
, | } 


to help her—I thought to work for her; but all that 
is over now, and I can only say, may the good God’s 
will be done! 

“Fifine, my dear, because I write this to you, do 
not think I make any claim on you, or wish to hold 
you to that promise you gave me so long ago. No; 
I hope I am not so wicked. I shall never see your 
dear face again ; but when you give yourself to some 
happier man, he will let me take your hand and kiss 
your cheek, and bless you with my whole heart. 
And, until I die, you will be my sole and only love 
upon the earth. There, I will not say any more of 
this, because you have a kind heart, and I should 
wring itif 1 told you all my heavy thoughts as I 
brood in darkness over my happiness gone. Fifine, 
when I took your pretty present in my hand, and 
heard your message, | felt you still loved me; but 
that does not hinder that we must part, my dearest ; 
I am only a blind burden, a helpless drag, not a man 
who can work for a wife, and bring a blessing to his 
home. If Henri Lefévre still cares for you, I will 
try to take him by the hand, and wish him and you 
joy.° I will, indeed, Fifine. 

“ My dear love, will you go to my poor mother, 


*There is no spring in the Ardennes, The weather 
nd snow to intense heat, and the trees 


of leaves 


changes from frost 
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EASTER 


and break to her the news of my blindness as gently 
as you can? Do not tell mother the news all at once; 
relate it to her little by little, and try chiefly to make 
her think of the joy I shall have in coming home. 
But do not expect me, dear friend, for a fortnight 
vet, because you know I must walk home, and, being 
blind, I scarcely know yet how I shall manage to 
Perhaps I shall find a 
comrade going my way who will charge himself for 


accomplish the journey. 


a little time with the care of a poor blind man. 
“Tam glad Mére Vigneron’s rheumatism is better. 

Present 

my duty to father and mother, and embrace my 


Give my respects to her, and to all friends. 


mother for me on both cheeks. I am pleased Farmer 
Rodiére has a new cow. I send my respectful hom- 
age to all at your home, and subscribe myself, my 
dear Fifine, vour devoted servant and friend, 
“FeLIx Rousse... 


“P.S8.—Stroke Blanchette for me. Is the rye 
coming up finely this spring? Ah, Fifine! I shall 
not help your father to reap it, as I did two years 
ago. Do not grieve about me; doubtless things will 
go happily for me, when I am once more among you 
all. Always thine, “Fru.” 


On finishing this, I bade the poor soldier adieu, 
and, after posting his letter, I went straight to call 
on the colonel of his regiment. From him I ascer- 
tained that Félix Roussel’s discharge was not ex- 
pected from the authorities at Brussels for another 
week. I was glad to hear this, as it would give me 
time to go on to Louvain and conclude the business 
I had in hand there, and on my return I would hire 
a vehicle and drive the poor blind soldier home t 
Saint Hilaire myself. 


CHAPTER III. 


\ Y business detained me a day or two longer than 
iY I expected; but still I had no thought of being 
disappointed in seeing Félix Roussel when I drove 
up to the hospital and asked for him 


“He is gone, sir; he left two days ago.” 

“With whom ?—how ?” 

“On foot. 
was with him,” 

This was all they knew. 
barracks, trusting my friend, the Flemish sergeant, 


A young woman, apparently a relative, 
And I drove on to the 
would be able to enlighten me further. But he was 
away on a long march, and I was fain to leave Liége 
in ignorance of all details respecting the poor soldier's 
departure. And now, having no longer the hope of 
his company, I renounced my intention of driving 
home by the hilly road between Liége and Marche, 
but chose the pleasanter way of going to Namur by 
railroad, and thence up the Meuse by steamer to 
Dinant. 
of tilbury, with a stout Ardennais pony, and drove 


At this picturesque town I hired a species 


steadily on through the lovely scenery which lies be- 
tween the Meuse and the Ardennes. 
From hill to hill, over long, straight roads, poplar- 
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lined, I went but slowly, half-wearying of my loneli- 
ness, till on a bridge, at the foot of a steep ascent, I 
drew up to rest awhile The -bridge was, more 
properly speaking, a viaduct, and I looked down 
upon a noble valley, beautifully wooded, and watered 
by aclear stream which dashed along rapidly over 
rocks and boulders, Suddenly, amid the deep still- 
ness surrounding me, I heard the murmur of voices, 
and glancing toward the sunnier side of the vale, I 
saw two figures seated on a bank by the water’s edge. 
One was a young woman, stout, strong, firmly made; 
the other was a poor creature attenuated by sickness, 
and worn out by pain and weariness. 

Almost at the first glance I recognized them. They 
Won- 
dering at the girl’s strength and constancy, I stood 
awhile, listening to their talk. 


were Félix Roussel and Josephine Rodiére. 


“Fifine, ma chére amie, I am exhausted,” said the 
soldier, in a feeble voice. ‘‘Thou seest I can go no 
farther. Leave me here, and go on to the nearest 
village and seek a shelter for thyself for the night.” 

Fifine paid no attention to this counsel. “See 
here, Félix,” she replied, “I will sit here with thee 
on this bank and rest as long as thou wilt; but say no 
more to me of leaving thee on the road, because that 
cuts me to the heart.” 

“( Fitine! Iam weary unto death,” moaned the 
blind man, as he fell back heavily on the grass. 
“Why should I deceive you? 
my poor friend.” 

“When you have rested, Félix, you will feel 


I can walk no more, 


stronger. Lean on me, and try to sleep.” 


“T cannot sleep, Fifine. My eyes smart, and ache, 
and sting so cruelly, that my courage is fast ebbing 
away, and I feel I can bear the pain no longer.” 

The girl laid his head gently on the grass, and, 
rising, she went to the bank and steeped her hand- 
kerchief in the clear water, then, first removing the 
bandage that bound them, she laid it softly on his eyes. 

“That does you good, Félix, I know.” 

“© Fifine, what a weary burden I am to you,” he 
answered, as she went to and fro to the brook, con- 
tinually renewing the cooling bandage till he felt 
relieved. 

“There now, Félix, you talk like a child again. 
Why vex me with such words ?” 

“ Because they are true. I have leaned on you the 
whole way from Liége—it is your arm that has sup- 
ported me, your strength that has borne me up. But 
for you, I should have fallen on the road a hundred 
times. And if I ean reach home, Fifine, it will be 
your courage, your constancy, that will accomplish 
the task. 
and only pray to die. 


As for me, left alone, I would lie down, 
O my dear, dear love, you 
have been very good to the poor, blind, helpless 
creature who clings to you so wearily.” 

Fifine did not answer him; she turned her face 
away, though he could not see her, and shed tears 
silently. I had long understood that the letter I had 
written had brought the brave girl to her lover’s aid, 
and I thought the richest lady in the land might 
envy her those tears. 
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Up the steep bank, and on between the poplars 
into the road, she supported him with her firm arm, 
bearing him along as he leaned on her, in his weak- 
ness, heavily. Intent only on aiding him, seeing 
only him, she did not perceive me, till, with the long 
reins in one hand, I held the other toward her. 

“Fifine, [am here to help you. This carriage is 
for you and Félix, and I will lead the pony.” 

She burst into tears of joy; she could not utter a 


“Fifine,” said the soldier, anxiously, as though 
the silence terrified him, “are you there?” 

“T am here, Félix,” she answered, in a cheerful 
voice, stifling her tears, 

“You are very patient with me,” he said, softly. 
“ Are you tired ?” 

“Tired! a great strong girl like me! No, indeed, 
Félix.” 

“]T mean, are you weary of my complaints?” he 
continued, searching gropingly for her hand. “ Fifine, | word to thank me, and when at last speech came she 
I will never forget your kindness ; whether I live or | could only talk of Félix. 
whether I die, I will never forget it. I try to think “ Ah, now, thank Heaven, he will be home to-night 
that I may accept it now, on this weary journey, be-|—he will be weary no more! And, monsieur, a 
vause it is the last time I will give you trouble. | minute ago he could see—think of that, he could see !” 
Once at home, I will pray the burgomaster to get me| “It was only for a moment,” said Félix, with a 
wistful smile. “It is all dark again now, monsieur.” 

I would say nothing in reply, but in my own heart 
I had great hope from that momentary flash of sight. 

li did me good to see the relief, the thankfulness, 





into an asylum for the blind.” 

“You wiil do no such thing,” answered Fifine, 
quickly. “What! may I not work for you? Do 
you want to break my heart, Félix?” 

The young man was silent. I saw that pride and | with which the poor invalid sank down upon the 
sorrow chained his lips. To him it seemed impos-| cushions of that uncouth tilbury. I believe, but for 
sible to accept this devotion; but he would not say | this help, Fifine, with all her courage and her 
so now, since it pained her to hear it. 'strength, would never have brought him to Saint 

“Fifine, if I vex you, forgive me; it is not Félix) Hilaire. As it was, we made quite a triumphal pro- 
who speaks, it is the blind, sick soldier, who has | cession as we entered the village about eight in the 
wearied for a sight of your face these two years, and | evening, I still leading the pony, and Josephine 
now that it is near him he cannot see it.” waving the handkerchief from beneath the hood of 

She stooped forward and kissed him. 

“ But it will always be near you, Félix. Do you 


the queer little carriage. 

I cannot describe the meeting between father, 
> ~All your life long my hand will be close} mother and son. To English readers, it might ap- 
| pear strange, extravagant, an exaggeration of feeling. 

It is not all who know how far stronger and more 


hear me? 
by to help you, as it is now.” 

She put her arm around him, and lifted him gently, 
as she would a child; and as his head fell upon her | sacred, abroad than at home, is that pure love which 
shoulder, I thought that if his poor scarred eyes | we call filial and parental. 
could weep they would weep now. The poor soldier fainted as his mother put her 
“Fifine,” he said, after a moment’s silence, “the | arms around him. This mingling of joy and sorrow, 
I feel better | added to his pain and weakness, overcame him. 


sun is getting low; I will try to go on. 
When he recovered sense and speech, he placed 


now I have rested,” 
“Then let me replace the bandage on your poor | Josephine’s hand in his mother’s. * 
eyes, Félix.” “Thank her, mother,” he said; “I cannot” 
As she spoke, she removed the damp and folded In looking on the old couple, I saw in their 
age and feebleness the girl’s reason for walking to 


handkerchief resting on them, and he, seizing her 
Their arms would have 


hand, instantly exclaimed: “ Fifine, I see bars!” Liége to fetch her lover. 
She fell on her knees, gazing at him wildly. been of no use to him, their feeble steps could not 
“Félix! Félix! You will not be blind! Oh, | have aided his. All were so poor that a vehicle was 
thank God! You will not be blind! It is my hand | never thought of. 


you see—my great clumsy fingers. Oh, how glad I 
” My story is nearly told. In a day or two, when 


am !—how glad I am! 
The sight of his joy touched me strangely, and I | Félix was rested, and seemed stronger, I fetched the 


was forced to look away for a moment, lest my own | good doctor from Saint Elmo to examine his eyes. 
eyes should fill with foolish tears. I would have! The result was, as I had supposed, hopeful. Yet, for 
gone down into the vale to help them long ago, but | many weeks it was only an anxious, uncertain hope ; 
the pony was restless, and I dared not leave him. | for if sight came back for a moment, it flitted away 
So, knowing they must come on by this road, I strove | again like a shadow, leaving his darkness more de- 
When I | pressing. But as strength and health returned, sight 





to wait patiently till they should join me. 
turned my head toward them again, Fifine, with | came gradually—not sight, perhaps, as he had once 
trembling hands, was adjusting the bandage which | possessed it, but enough to make him happy and to 
covered the eyes of the soldier, As she aided him to | earn his living. 

rise, I saw he was wearied and worn to the last stage| Henri Lefévre danced merrily at the wedding; 
of weakness, and I perceived by his listless attitude | love could scarcely touch so careless a heart, and it 
of patience that the hope of recovering sight was far | was he who claimed the first kiss of the bride's cheek, 


fainter in him than in her. | and wished her long life and happiness. 
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THE NEW COOK. 


9) 


ter—got the toothache, dear ? 


4 | OOD-MORNING, Nan—why, what’s the mat- 


“Oh, no! worse than that,’ wailed our 
pretty little Mrs. Jessup, as she raised a flushed face 
from among the cushions on the lounge. 

“ Worse than the toothache !” 
Miss Julia Paxon by name. “ Why, you poor, dear 
child, what can it be—is the kitten dead, or have you 


exclaimed her sister, 


and Tom been quarreling ?” 

“Neither,” replied Mrs. Jessup, sitting up on the 
lounge and looking quite indignant at the last idea. 
“You know, Jule, Tom’s most intimate friend, Fred 
Hastings, who went abroad because he was so put out 
at Tom’s getting married (they had agreed to remain 
bachelors all their lives 3 well, he has come home, 
and Tom has gone to meet him and bring him here 
to dinner, and the last thing he said was to be sure 
to have a stunning dinner and get myself up in 
style.” 

“Well, my dear,” laughed Julia, “is that all? I 
don’t see anything to worry about; your Bridget is a 
splendid cook ; and, as to dressing, you always had 
the knack for that.” 

“ But that isn’t all,” hastily interrupted the other. 
“You see, after breakfast this morning, Bridget was 
saucy, and | reproved her; then she got angry, and 
we had some words; and then, whether she gave 
warning or I dismissed her, I don’t know—but, any- 
how, she’s gone, and I don’t know what to do.” 

Julia Paxon sat thinking a moment, and then, 
looking up, said: “I’ve thought of the very thing, 
Nan. You lend me a big apron, and tell me what 
you want, and [ will do your cooking, and Tom nor 
his guest need not know anything about it.”’ 

“You best of sisters!” exclaimed Mrs. Jessup, run- 
ning over to kiss her. “That is just splendid! But, 
oh dear! I forgot—Tom said to be sure and ask you 
to dinner, as he wanted Fred to meet you as well 
as me,” 

“Oh, never you mind, Nannie; you tell brother 
Tom that I have a particular engagement (you 
needn’t say what); and mind you don’t let him come 


into the kitchen, or I don’t know what the conse- | 


quences will be.” 

So saying, Julia took off her hat, mufiled herself 
up in a big apron, rolled up her sleeves, tucked her 
hair behind her ears, and was ready for action. 

“The first thing to be done, Nan, is to see what 
you have in the house.” 

“ Not very much, I am afraid,” replied the other, 


following her sister into the kitchen. “We had a} 


leg of mutton yesterday—but there isn’t much of that 
leftt—and we were to have had chickens to-day.’ 

“Wait a minute, Nan, let me think. Yes, that 
will do—out of the cold mutton I will make a lovely 
French stew, and the chicken will do to boil; as for 
the dessert, I will make one of my famous apple 
puddings, and before dinner I will run over home for 
a custard pie (we baked early this morning). If you 
can find some gelatine, I think I will have time to 


’ 


make some jelly, and to top off with you shall have 
some delicious Vienna coffee. So, sister mine, all 
you will have to do will be to set out the table with 
your best china and silver, and dress yourself. Wear 
your blue silk and white roses, it suits your style 
best.” 

A few hours later, Mr. and Mrs. Jessup answered 
the summons to the dinner-table, which looked as 
dainty as possible, with its spotless napery, bright 
silver and pretty china, while a few flowers, ex- 
quisitely arranged by the little hostess herself, 
greatly added to the effect. Mr. Hastings inwardly 
commented that if the dinner tasted as good as it 
looked, everything was perfect; and looking at his 
friend’s pretty wife seated at the head of the table, 
and doing the honors so gracefully, he concluded 
that Tom had done a wise thing after all. 

Mrs. Jessup apologized for her sister’s non-appear- 
ance, by saying that she had a particular engagement 
that could not be broken. 

“Too bad,” interrupted her husband. “TI tell you 
what, Fred, you would like Jule Paxon—she is just 
the opposite of my wife here. Why, what are you 
two laughing about? Oh, I see, one of my blunders 
—but Nan knows what I mean,” with a bright look 
at his wife. “She’s dark, you know (Jule, 1 mean), 
and tall, and rather stately. I really wish you could 
see her.” 

Nan almost laughed out at the idea of their seeing 
her at the present moment; but she only very de- 
murely apologized for their having to wait on them- 
selves. 

“You see, Mr. Hastings,” turning to that gentle- 
man, “our family is so small that we keep but the 
one servant, who is cook and waiter-girl combined ; 
but to-day she has burned her hand, and is incapable 
of waiting.” (Julia had indeed burned one of her 
fingers. 

Mr. Jessup saw the sparkle in his wife’s eyes, and 
the arch expression around her mouth, and knew 
something was up, but what he couldn’t imagine. 
Their guest saw or guessed nothing, only that it gave 
him a good chance to praise the excellent cooking, 
saying that he had never tasted better even in Paris, 

“You have a treasure, Mrs. Jessup, and I should 
think you would be afraid of losing her.” 

“Yes,” replied that little lady, “ I am always afraid 
some one else will want her; for, besides being an 
excellent cook, she is thoroughly honest; I never 
have to keep anything under lock and key—to speak 
the truth, I would trust her as quickly as I would 
my own sister.”’ 

Mr. Jessup looked rather astonished at these 
words, but he soon found out what they meant, for, 
after adjourning to the parlor, he excused himself to 
go into the kitchen for something. His wife tried to 
detain him, but go he would. The first thing that 
met his eyes was his stately sister-in-law washing 
dishes. 

“Why, Jule Paxon!”’ he exclaimed, “how on 
earth!” Then, light seeming to break upon him, he 
burst into a hearty laugh, and, running into the 
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parlor, he dragged Mr. Hastings out into the kitchen, 
“] want to introduce you to my wife’s cook, 
the truthful, honest servant—Mr. Hastings, Miss 
Julia Paxon.” 

At first both parties were too much confused to 


saying: 


know what to do or say, but finally concluded to join 
Mr. and Mrs, Jessup in the hearty laugh at their 
expense. 

‘It’s too bad of you, Tom,” laughed his wife; 
“and to punish you I will make you help Jule wash 
the dishes.” 

“ Yes, indeed, Tom, you ought to; and, with Miss 


Paxon’s permission, I, too, will lend my valuable | 


assistance,” 
Turning with an admiring glance at that young 
lady’s flushed and rather disturbed countenance, Mr. 


Hastings made up his mind that Julia Paxon was | 


the handsomest girl he had ever seen. 


With much laughing and talking, the work was 


finally accomplished, and Julia ran home to prepare 
for a drive that Tom Jessup proposed their all 
taking. 

It all resulted in Mr. Hastings not going to New 
York the next day, and finally remaining all summer 
in the place where his friend lived. 


evening in the early fall, while taking his friend’s | 


sister-in-law for a drive, he asked her if she would 
come and keep his house for him and be his wife. 
That evening he gravely told Mrs. Jessup that at 
last the time had come for her to lose her trusted 
servant, for she had had another situation offered her 
and she had accepted. S. M. D. 


OUR TRAVELING CLUB. 
No. 4. 
A VISIT TO WARWICKSHIRE. 


Dr. Kent, loguitur. 
HE scenery of Warwickshire in the northern 
part, which, once a wild forest, is still full of 
woods, and purple heaths, and trackless, melan- 


choly moorlands, is very unlike its southern part, | 


which borders on Gloucestershire. There are the 


rich meadows where you see long herds of cattle | 


grazing at will in a landscape of gentle and idyllic 
peace ; here also are the great apple-orchards, where 
if you walk in the spring-time of blossoming, every 
sense seems to have its separate beatitude. The trees 


which stood so gnarled and bare during the long | 


winter months, for there is nothing so unsightly as a 
fruit-bearing tree in the desolate days of cold weather, 
are sudderly transformed into beauty—all dotted in 
pink and snowy flowers. Down they drift on your 
head and shoulders while you walk as if in a dream 
—the rose-colored and white petals of the finished 
flower-life—drifting here and there on the green 
orchard grasses, whirling in a tinted snow-shower as 
it were, when a little breeze springs up; floating all 
around and about you. 
sweet aud subtle aroma—a delicate fragrance, but 
prophetic of the rich fruity flavors to come when 
these same boughs hang heavy with their ripening 
burden. ‘The bees are humming drowsily in the 
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And one lovely | 


All the air is full of their 


= air, and the golden sunshine flickers through 
| the trees and lies in wavering patches of light on th: 
Overhead the 
merry birds are singing as if half mad with gle« 


grass, the low boughs and the path. 


“in a world that could never grow old,” as an old 
English writer hath it, and an older saying still 
pulsed through my heart and memory, “ Let every- 
thing that hath breath praise the Lord.” 

Another beauty of the spring in England is the 
glimpse which the walker may catch through hedge- 
rows, full of twittering small birds, or over low walls 
of gardens, trim and neat, full of early pansies with 
their royal purple and gold, flexile snowdrops, cro- 
cuses, lighting like flames the damp and dark soil of 
|their beds, narcissus and daffodils—all the first 
flowers 

“ That take 
The winds of March with beauty.” 


Sometimes “a curtain of glossy, pointed leaves hangs 

over a fragment of wall, making a background for 
| the star-shaped, yellow blossoms, nearly as large as 
passion-flowers, of the St. John’s-wort, with their 
forest of stamens standing out like golden threads 
from the heart of the blossoms.” 

I need not pause to describe Kenilworth or War- 

wick Castle, rich in old historical memories, for 
|every one knows of these, and also of Stratford-on- 
| Avon, familiar to all lovers of Shakespeare as their 
own household names. Warwickshire abounds in 
| beautiful and picturesque villages. There is Leam- 
| ington with its hospital and baths, gardens, assembly- 
}rooms and hotels; quiet Meriden with its lovely 
| views; Polesworth, ventrable and dignified with its 
| great trees and open common, and the remains of its 
}old walls. Near Polesworth stands Pooley Hall, 
| whose owner was allowed by Pope Urban VI, in the 
days of Catholic England, to build a chapel because 
the sweeping floods that inundated the lowlands 
prevented frequently all approach to the great 
| church. 

Warwick itself has some interesting relics of old- 
fashioned architecture in its gabled ends, and bow- 
windows, and carved wood. At the western end of 
High Street stands Leicester's Hospital for the 
followers of the earl who had served under him and 
been disabled in the wars—a kindly and generous 
remembrance of their services and loyalty. 

A drive of ten miles carries you from Warwick to 
Coventry, one of the oldest, but also one of the best 
preserved of Warwickshire, and full of 
interest to the poet, antiquarian and historian, or to 
the woman who delights in silks and ribbons, for the 
Coventry wares are famous in the silk trade. Twenty 
years ago, when the silk trade seemed declining, the 
queen revived the old fashion of wearing broad 
| ribbons, and again Coventry flourished and supplied 
| the people far and wide with her goods. 

In history, Coventry was known as the stronghold 
| of the “ Red Rose,” and the heart of the town where 
| this armorial device was once so gayly displayed, is 
| still very picturesque and ancient in appearance. 
This is the shire of the “king-maker,” the proud 
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Warwick, and the long record of the wars of the 
Yorks and Lancasters might be traced in defeat and 
triumph through the chronicles of the shire and its 
towns. But the legend of Godiva stands out more 
distinct and clear than any record of battle, and is 
even yet commemorated—so tenacious are English 
memories—in an annual procession held during the 
great show fair. We have all heard the story, how 
the Countess Godiva, in order to obtain mercy for 
the starving people of Coventry, rode through the 
town with no covering but her own bright hair, and 
all the streets were hushed and silent as death until 
she passed. Watching the “three tall spires” of 
the city one can imagine the scenes—the fair, noble 
woman unclasping in the inmost tower “the wedded 
eagles of her belt,’’ and then stealing on, most “ like 
a creeping sunbeam,” gliding 
“From pillar unto pillar, until she reached 
rhe gateway; there she found her palfrey trapt 
In purple blazoned with armorial gold. 

Afterward the ride along the echoing pavements til] 
the white-flowering elders were seen through the 
Gothic archways, and then, the ordeal past, the issu- 
ing forth, robed and crowned, to claim the freedom 
from oppression for her poor people. In this beau- 
tifnl picture we can gladly forget the wretch, smitten 
blind for his ungrateful curiosity, as one jarring dis- 
cord soon silenced in a beautiful harmony. 

The three spires which Tennyson speaks of seeing, 
as he waited at Coventry, and shaped the old legend 
which I have just told you, in his mind, are the 
spires of Trinity Church, Christ Church—once an 
old convent of the Gray Friars—and St. Michael’s. 
The last is one of the highest and most beautiful in 
England. Among other interesting old buildings are 
the hospitals and schools; Bablake’s Hospital for 
forty-five old men ; another, Ford’s Hospital for thirty- 
five old women; Hale’s Free School, where Dugdale, 
the owner of Merivale Hall and the great antiquary 
was educated ; also the noble building of St. Mary’s 
Hall with its arched gateway and inclosed court-yard, 
and its fine old hall for town councils and public 
meetings. But even the private homes are full of 
interest. Each old house has a characteristic indi- 
viduality and expression. The windows are designed 
with freedom and an infinite variety of plan; and 
the chimneys, moulded in rich ornamental devices 
and grouped together, give character to the outline 
of the roof, and escape the stiff formality of Ameri- 
can houses. 

Wood-carving is profusely used, both outside and 
inside; the gable balconies are rich in wreaths, em- 
blems and scrolls. Even a butcher or a baker, or 
any ordinary artisan may have his old stall or house 
carved with all the insignia of his labor, giving a 
quaintness scarcely to be look for in the busy trade of 
to-day. The old corn-market of Coventry is still 
used, though the great cross, gleaming with gold in 
the reign of James II, which used to cast its shadow 
over the hurrying crowds that thronged the square, 
is now gone, 
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These crosses in the market-places had histories of 
their own. They were erected to teach the travelers, 
busied with the cares and gear of this world, the 
traders seeking earthly profits, the workers of com- 
mon every-day lives, that one solemn lesson—“ What 


shall it profit a man, if he gain the whole world and lose 
pro J ! 


his own soul Often a cool and shaded fountain, 
that seemed to breathe a suggestion of heavenly 
waters, flowed at its side, and overhead a shelter, 
richly grained and solidly built by some neighboring 
religious fraternity, gave a refuge for the country 
people in storms, or the sultry hour of the noontide 
heat. Here too, was distributed “the dole,” or gift 
if charity to those in need, and used as a wayside 
pulpit, it reverberated with the simple, but fervid 
appeal of many a spiritual teacher. Every pro- 
clamation of importance, telling many a vicissitude 
in human greatness or woe, was read at the market 
cross; and often the cross itself was raised by some 
friend or kinsman in memory of one who had died. 

It is with regret that one leaves dear old Coventry, 
and is carried on to that wide-awake, but unlovable 
town, also in Warwickshire, the busy centre of the 
hardware trade, Birmingham. It is smoky, and noisy, 
and ugly, and though one hears much of the educa- 
tion of the masses and the rights of the people, of 
ultra-radical principles and parliamentary liberties, 
one feels as if the quiet country-folk in the little 
villages we have left, with their apple-trees and 
gardens, are not only happier, but far better and 
wiser than these busy towns-people. Not far off 
from Birmingham is Hagley, the home of the late 
Lord Lyttleton, once visited by Pope, Thomson and 
other brethren of the poetic fraternity, who could 
well appreciate its hours of “ charmed repose.” 

Our visit to Warwickshire was over, but when we 
look back to it, we forget Birmingham, and see only 
the spires of Coventry, and smell the fragrance of 
apple-blossoms in the old orchards where the birds 
build their nests, and sing merrily all the day long. 

E. F. Mossy. 


DanGceRovus Hovses.—Houses that have been 
empty may become fever-breeders when they come 
to be reoccupied. The cause is supposed to be in the 
disuse of cisterns, pipes and drains, the processes of 
putrefaction going on in the impure air in them, the 
unobstructed access of this air to the house, while the 
closure of windows and doors effectually shuts out 
fresh air. Persons moving from the city to their 
country homes for the summer should see that the 
drains and pipes are in perfect order, that the cellar 
and closets are cleared of rubbish, and the whole 
house thoroughly aired before occupying. Carbolic 
acid used freely in the cellar is a good and cheap 
disinfectant. 

Some men of brilliant intellects seem to think 
that their deficiencies will be made up by intuition. 
It is a mistake. However they may dazzle with 
their occasional corruscations, their superficiality 
will be apparent in critical moments. 
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PARIS. 


ARIS, famous always from the 
days of the Merovingian and Car- 
lovingian dynasties, through th 
various episodes in the histories of the 
Capetians and Bourbons, in the horrors 
of revolutions and the splendors of 
empires, until at last we behold its 
wondrous attractions beneath the peace- 
ful sway of a republic, has ever been t 
the world outside a city of interest. A 
city of interest not only by virtue of the 
beauty of its situation and surroundings 
the many forms in which appears, and 
has appeared, its architectural magnifi- 
nee, the mighty influence which it 
has exerted upon the realm of fashion, 
of folly, of polities, of art, of scienck 
ind of literature, but also on account of 
the poetry and fable mingling with its 
early history, the countless vicissitudes 
through which it has passed, and the 
numberless memories, pleasant, beauti- 
ful, pathetic, tragic, investing every 
quarter, every edifice, even every stone. 

So the approaching traveler is con- 
scious of a strange feeling of awe, apart 
from any idea of the visible gayeties, 
and luxuries, and grandeurs, so soon to 
fascinate his senses as he nears the 
very place in which lived and breathed 
the heroic St. Genevieve, the holy St. 
Louis, the invincible Charlemagne, the 
brilliant Louis Quatorze, the politic 
Richelieu, and a“ host of others, saintly, 
generous, versatile, perfidious, infam- 
ous, tremendous, whose names, whether 
for good or for evil, haye been written 
upon a record imperishable. And per- 
haps his thoughts will linger longest 
with that of Napoleon. 

But, ah! litthe remains of the war- 
rior’s old-time glory. In place of 
capitals resounding to the tread of his 
legions, of costly trophies wrenched 
from humbled churches, of sacriticed 
lives, and broken hearts, and desolated 
homes, of kingdoms and empires over- 
turned and destroyed, we have now 
only a silent sarcophagus beneath the 
dome of the Invalides. 

This great structure, the retreat for 
disabled soldiers, dating from the time 
of the Grand Monarch and his archi- 
tect Mansard, is situated near the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain. It is large, sub- 
stantial and airy, its chief point of 
interest, as we have intimated, being 
the church containing the tomb of the 
emperor. This part of the hospital 
has been criticised as faulty in its ap- 
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pointments—as, for instance, square pillars support- 


ing around dome. But being, as it is, the last rest- 
ing- place of the founder of a dynasty, it remains 
solemn in spite of its architectural defects. 

If the Invalides recalls esper ially the fortunes of 
the empire, so does the Palace of the Luxembourg 
those of the old royalty, even though in latter days 
it has figured as a revolutionary prison and as the 
seat of various types of legislatures. Not alone do 
the splendid apartments of Marie de Medicis, remain 
ing just as she left them, speak of the occupancy of 
the Orleans family, but the very plan and existence 


tl 
of the palace itself tell the same story. As we sur- 
vey the imposing facades, the long, cheerful corri- 


dors, the gilded saloons and the protuse adornments of 
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statues and pictures, we feel that, although it is not | 
nearly so grand as its model, the Pitti Palace, in 
founding this massive yet beautiful structure the 
queen did her life’s best work. Its near neighbor, 
the Petit Luxembourg, with its lovely garden, was 
built by Cardinal Richelieu for his niece, the Duchess 
d’ Aiguillon, 

By the way, was it not this illustrious prelate who 
said that the fashions of France were more to her 
than were the colonies of England or the gold mines | 
of Spanish America to their possessors? If this was 
indeed the case, what would he have said within the 
last quarter of a century? What would he have 
thought of the dress and equipage of the gay multi- | 
tudes frequenting the Champs Elysées and the Bois 
de Boulogne? We cannot say. It may be that, with | 
all the extravagance and show of modern times, there 
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are displayed more true taste, solid sense and real 
comfort than of old. But certainly he would have 
gazed in sadness upon some of the sights of to-day— 
so much so, perhaps, as to forget completely every 


l For among the frightful 


thought of style in attire. 
traces of Communistic ravages, none, perhaps, is more 
melancholy than the remains of the noble park, once 
the pride of the fair capital; bare stumps are the 
only relics of the once cherished remnant of primeval 
forest. 

Yes, the revolution as well as the fashion, seems to 
be an indigenous plant springing from French soil. 
Let the impulsive, industrious, versatile people seek 
as they may to hide the marks of the former by the 
pomp of the Jatter—the taint of crime, and blood, 


A CONCORDE. 


and cruelty lingers still. The magnificent Place de 
la Concorde, with its obelisks and fountains, was not 
always as now, the abode of peace—the Place de la 
Révolution it was formerly, filled to overflowing with 
atrocities circling around their terrible centre, the 
guillotine. 

And recollections of seasons of murder and rapine 
meet us every where—even in that elegant street of 
handsome hotels, gay stores and beautiful residences 
the Rue de Rivoli. For here we find the Tour de 


| St. Jacques, a fine specimen of Gothic architecture, 


which narrowly escaped destruction by the same mob 
that demolished the church with which it was con- 
nected. And we may look down from its summit 
upon a crowded island, reached by a number of 
handsome bridges, among them the Pont Neuf. From 
it rise the mighty towers of the Notre Dame; and we 
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soon become painfully aware of their close proximity | sorrow, and suffering, and tragedy. And of thes 
to the Conciergerie, bathed, as it were, in horror|there are plenty on every hand. The clean streets, 
from its very foundation, but especially so by serving | the tall trees, the brilliant shop-windows and thy 
elegant houses, are alone suflicient 
create a pleasant impressior 
aside from architectural magnifi- 
cence More than agreeable, ex- 
edingly interesting sights, ar 
be seen in many quarters. | 
instance, the picture-galleries ar 
deservedly renowned, being, as 
they are, the repositories of choice 
treasures. The Louvre, as w 
know, is very rich in the posses 
sion of many of the rarest cr 
tions of the most illustrious artists 
of all ages. The gallery at the 
Luxembourg also contains some 
of the finest works of older paint- 
ers, as well as those of merito: 
ous moderns. In the School of 
Fine - Arts, remarkable for its 
combination of styles of archi- 
tecture of wholly diverse orders 
ind dates, we may behold a 
muititudinous collection made up 
of earlier efforts, many of which 
ire the first exhibited of painters 
nce known to fame, 








Schools, not of art alone, flour- 
ish in Paris, as scarce elsewhere ; 
for ages has the city been known 


THE RUE DE RIVOLI AND THE TOUR 8T. JACQUES. 


as the prison of the Girondists, and those doomed to | as a great medical centre. The Latin quarter is the 
® - . . . . 
die as did they. very home of institutions of learning, among the 


But agreeable sights always lessen our sense ot | scores of names that of the famous Sarbonne standing 
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pre-eminent. This part of the town lies opposite the 
island to which we have alluded—the island contain- 
ing besides the Conciergerie and the Notre Dame 


the Hotel Dien, the Hotel Lambert, the Palace of 


Justice, the Church of St. Louis and the Holy Chapel. 
Though called the abode of infidelity, Paris, never- 
theless, is a city of churches. Beneath the grand 
towers of the cathedral appears the exquisite little 
sanctuary last-mentioned, built by St. Louis as a re- 
pository for relics from Palestine. We remember 
with interest the heavy Corinthian pillars of the 
Madeleine and the modern-looking, profusely-deco- 
rated Pantheon 

What more shall we say? Time would fail us to 
tell of the never-ceasing panorama of splendor—a 
panorama in which appears a bewildering succession 
of broad boulevards, and charming gardens, and 
superb structures, and glittering palaces, with their 
rich and varied accessories of towering obelisks, and 
waving tree-tops, and plashing fountains, and rushing 
river, and fair blue sky, with, of course, the restless, 
surging current of human life. 

“See Paris and die,” seems to be the modern 


rendering of an ancient proverbial injunction, and 


we Yankees have been, with a certain show of justice, 
accused of obeying this precept, in spirit if not in 
letter. But strange indeed would it it be if we, of all 
nations, could alone resist this beautiful city’s won- 
derful fascinations. oH 


IN MEMORIAL. 


\ HE veiled away her sacred dead, 
And dried her tears and kept her way ; 
“Thy will be done!” she meekly said. 
“Speak Thou, O Father! I obey.” 


His voice! And fast she set her hands 
To patient toil—her lips to song; 

Down dropped her gifts to many lands, 
Her steps in music passed along. 

> * * x 

His voice! At full of noon He spoke 
Across the water, low and sweet ; 

She laid aside her heavy yoke, 
The shallow ripples lave her feet. 


The strife is done! Full calmly fold 
Her weary fingers to their rest ! 

Full sweet the balmy silence rolled, 
Unfathomed, over her still breast ! 

+ * * * 

What gentle spirit, hushed and fleet, 
Came hither, from the far-off land, 

To make her voiceless journey sweet ? 
Who beckoned from the distant strand ? 


We may not know. Her happy eyes 
Too early shut, in slumber dim ; 
We do but feel, in glad surprise, 
Through fields of light she walks with Him! 
RosE GERANIUM. 


FADING FOOT-PRINTS; 
OR, THE LOWLY LIVES OF LONG AGO. 
No. 5. 
{OUSIN EBENEZER came puffing into the 


house one evening long, long ago with “‘ Where’s 
Uncle Aleck ?” 

“ He has gone to the school meeting,” my mother 
said, looking up from the flaxen thread gliding through 
her fingers. 

“Sure!” said he, “this is the night, too, and 
though I’m not a householder and can’t vote I must 
be there. Maybe they’ll need some likely chap to 
‘lectioneer,” and he rose to go 

We followed him to the door and in a low voice 
said: “ Now Eb, don’t let’s have a cross master this 
winter! I’m tired of having my head thumped 
right an’ left, and having to sit with the boys, and 
stand up with their hats on, and I don’t want Jake 
Woodburn to get the school again. If Jake gets it 
I won’t go, now, see ’f I do.” 

My mother had paused to move the thread to 
another hook on the flyers and heard this last threat, 
and in a very clear voice she said: “ Take care, my 
lady! You will go to school and behave yourself 
and improve the time no matter who the teacher is. 
I don’t care, either, if he whips you every day. If 
he does, I’ll think he is doing his duty.” 

Eben winked slyly, and said: “Never mind, 
Zelle; we'll manage; we'll manage!” 

The good, kind fellow started off on a run, jumped 
the low fence and was out of sight in a minute. 

I rocked the baby ; watched the little ones make a 
cat’s cradle and a saw-mill with a string on their out- 
spread fingers; counted the socks that hung on a 
pole suspended from the joists; wondered if it would 
kill a body if the hammer would fall from its place 
over the door and hit plumb on the head; imagined 
how old Tom, the cat, would look if his tail and ears 
were cut off short, and just as mamma rose to set 
away the wheel and stood shaking the dust and 
shives off her apron, we heard the stamping of 
father’s feet at the door. My sister and myself, aged 
respectively seven and nine years, met him with, 
“© papa, who'll be our master in the winter! Who 
ishe? Who?’ 

Now our father, to this day, is slow of speech, so 
slow that we always help him along; we anticipate ; 
we say what we think he means to say in his own time 
and at his own pleasure ; we rush in ahead of him; we 
pick up a word or a phrase and lug it along and offer it 
tohim. How long he was in answering us! Wesaid: 
“Say papa! say papa!” more than a dozen times, and 
seized his coat-tails and looked up into his face, but 
he shook the snow-flakes off his high, white fur-hat 
and hung it precise on its peg, shook his coat, 
smiled, turned the forestick with the glowing side 
out, looked to see if his watch compared favorably 
with the clock time, and then giving a short, little, 
gurgling laugh, he said: “You girls will catch it 
next winter; we hired a real live Yankee to-night, 
fresh from the shores of Lake Champlain.” 
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! 
‘A Yankee, papa! Does he look like other folks? 


How does he talk Did he bring a bundle of rods? 
{nd does he say ‘heow’ and ‘keow,’ and will he 
understand our way of talking?” and a lot of other 
interrogatories followed fast and followed faster. 
Father said the directors were to pay the new 
teacher ten dollars a month, and he was to board 
That delighted us; it 
was so funny to bring the master home with us after 


round among the scholars. 
school. As father was one of those who employed | 
him, our house would in all probability be his home 
at least one-third of the time. 

School began the next Monday. We wore our best 


pressed flannel coatie and hood, and speckled mittens, | 
and carried two turn-overs and two apples in our | 
dinner-basket. We ran on early, in time to go with 
Mary Jane Flemming. 

“How do you think the master will look?” said 
Mary Jane, to us. 

“Oh, he’ll be tall, and have black eyes, and curly 
rings of hair on his forehead, and wear a breast-pin,” 
was the answer. “How do you say he'll look ?” 

“ Well, like brotherWhitford, the circuit preacher, 
said little Mary Jane. 

When we went in the new master met us and | 
bowed, and when he said: “Good-morning, ladies,” | 
his black eyes twinkled very prettily. His hand it | 
was that opened the door. No other gentleman 
ever had opened a door for us before, and certainly | 
no other one had ever called us “ ladies.’ Whata 
nice man the new master was! I tiptoed along in 
my heavy cow-hide stogas, as twisty as a flirt of a 
robin, essaying to swing my poor poky little bag of a 
blue flannel frock from side to side. As I reached 
up to place my dinner-basket on the rude, little, 
narrow shelf, the tips of my fingers couldn’t quite 
push it back and it tipped over, and the turn-overs 
tumbled out and the span of apples followed after 
Such luck! just when I did so desire to impress that 
young man with my dexterity! He smiled very 
sweetly, and said: “O, O sissy! let me assist you.” 


Then he gathered up the turn-overs and the apples and 
put them under the white cloth and took my hood 
and speckled mittens and hung them in their place. 

I wriggled off tomy seat, and he resumed his book 
at the desk. When he asked our names and ages I 
had to spell my name over for him; he said he had 
heard the name of Rosalie, but never Rosella. I 
caught him looking at me a good deal, and it puzzled 
me fully as much as it flattered. I knew why. I 
was quite a large girl, and perhaps he thought I was 
a young lady—people had said that I looked older 
than nine years. Time would tell. If he escorted 
me home from spelling-school, then it would be 
because I was a young lady, sure. 

When I gave him my age I was careful to say, 
He was twenty-two. He 


“eight goin’ on nine.” 


came from the State of Vermont; had wandered off 
West and, finally, in his travels had taken a liking to | 
the hills that shut in our pretty little village; they 
rose up like the native hills of New England—why | 
not tarry here and be one of us, and make this his | 
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‘creek ran just below the school-house. 





abiding place? Alas for the poor man, litttle did he 
know what these hills would be to him! 

That first day at noon I carried my dinner-baske: 
to the master with the white cloth turned aside show. 
ing the nest of turn-overs and apples. He took an 
apple and a piece of one of the little pies, thanking 
me kindly. While he sat eating, he essayed conver- 
sation, but blundering on my odd name and not em- 
phasizing the right syllable, he stopped, blushed and 
said: “ May I call you Rosy?” I laughed a little in 
a ’shamed way, and whirled round on one foot, and 
then called his attention to the mark left on the floor 
by the nails in the heel of my shoe. 

“T would like to talk a little if you will listen 
sis,” said he, and his dark eyes looked very serious 
“ Are you listening ?” 

“Yes, sir,’ I replied, taking up the corner of my 
apron and twisting it up like a doughnut, at which 
Mary Jane Flemming laughed. 

“ Well, Rosy, you are old enough to study grammar 
I shall feel very sorry if you spend all this winter 
only reading, and writing, and studying Parley’: 


” | geography. You would like grammar, wouldn’t you 


It is the science of language; would teach you how 
to write and speak with propriety. When you area 
young lady, you will regret it if you do not improve 
I hope to do you good, and be a 


Will you 


the time now. 
blessing to you while I am your teacher. 
study it?” he asked. 

“Maybe papa won’t buy me a grammar-book,” | 
said, nodding my head and drawing nearer to him. 

“Yes, my little one, he will do it,” said the new 
teacher, and he laid his hand on my head and 
smoothed my rough hair, and his touch was magnetic, 
and I felt that the Yankee school-master was my 
friend and was interested in my welfare. 

Did he look like my ideal school-master? No, he 
was not very tall, was thick set, heavily bearded, 
very dark complexion, hair black as jet, features 
coarse, but his eyes were very pretty, bright and 
sparkling, and kindly, and when he listened to one 
in conversation, or laughed, they were very beautiful. 
But to me he was perfect. 

The grammar was obtained, and in a few days 
others were willing to take up the new study, and a 
class was formed, and this branch was introduced 
into our school for the first time. 

We do not remember many incidents of that winter. 
The teacher used to play with us on the ice; the 
We recall 
one time in which we formed lines—the boys on one 
side and the girls on the other—on the frozen creek, 
and the teacher sailed up and down the line on 
skates, performing some remarkable feats that aston- 
ished the boys and won their admiration. Another 
time we remember a strange funeral procession, in 
the bleakest of cold winter days, passing the school- 
house along the winding creek road—the funeral of a 
very wealthy man; and the body was borne to the 
grave in one of those great big blue wagons, covered 
with white canvas, the cover running high up before 
and behind, drawn by five or six broad, fat, draught 
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horses. No person rode in the wagon with the coffin ; 
it had plenty of room, for those great team-wagons 
took in loads of from eighteen to thirty-three barrels 


of flour. \ 
The teacher leaned his face against the window- 


sill and saw that weird procession passing, when, 
suddenly rising, he tapped on the desk and said: 
“Let us all go quietly after the funeral has passed ; 
remember what the occasion is, and conduct your- 
selves properly.” As we all filed out of the door, he 
said, “ Well, Rosy,” 
over the bridge and up the hill to the lonely grave- 


and took my hand and led me 


yard 
It is a desolate, dreary, sad incident to remember 

the little, old, widowed woman, dressed in deep black, 
leading a round-faced, very rosy, very bright-eyed 
child, an adopted daughter, little Betty Simmons, 
followed by nieces, and nephews, and cousins, and 
second-cousins, and third-cousins, all looking glum, 
and wearing funereal faces. And tall men in drab 
overcoats, and knit woolen caps down over their ears 
—willing men, who spat within their palms when 
they seized the shovels and attacked the shifting 
When 


they tumbled them down, clattering and rattling 


sand and the great frozen lumps of earth. 


upon the coftin, the master’s hand tightened its hold 
of mine; the fingers’ clasp was like a vice ; and as | 
looked up into his dark face, I saw the tears gather- 
ing on the long lashes, and his lips compressed and 
tremulous. 

What were the thoughts of the master? I wondered 
then, | wonder now. He was a stranger, he was far 
from the land of his nativity; we had no assurance 
that the name by which we called him was the name 
Why was he 


reticent of his former life’ 


the mother gave him. among us? 
Why was he What 
memory, if any, came to him as he stood beside that 
cavernous grave? In these busy, rushing times, 
“men may come and men may go,” and we make no 
note of it; but in those long-ago times, a stranger 
inside of our gates was a rarity. 

Only the day after the funeral it was, that we had 
a fight with our little friend, Mary Jane. We pulled 
hair, and tossed each others’ bonnets up on the roof 
of the school-house, and she said I looked just like 
old Polly Watkins. Polly was a rolly-poly old Dutch 
woman of wonderful circumference, who went about 
helping people on butchering days, and who could 
do wonders in the way of making edibles out of pigs’ 
feet, tongues, ears, jaws, tails, livers, top knots, etc., 
and whose sausage could be measured by fathoms, 
with never a bulge nor a break in it. And then, 
after all tlfe work was done up on such occasions, and 
the floor mopped, Polly must needs dance to show 
how nimble she was after the day’s work. 

And I looked like pursy little Polly! 
more than I could stand, and I said she was the very 
out-and-out image of old Cynthia! 

Now, Cynthia was a queer, tall, black, bug-eyed, 
striding woman, who had a beard like a man and a 
voice like a coarse, hollow reed. She worked at 
weaving; her little shop stood on the street, and she 


That was 
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was very poor and bold ; and Cynthia’s name was not 
above reproach at all, at all. 

That was a crack shot. 
joke, enjoyed fun, but her gray eyes blazed with the 


Mary Jane could stand a 


fire of anger, and she sprang at me like a tigress, and 
buried her clutching fingers in the tow that covered 
my head. In self-defense, I caught the blue ribbon 
about her neck, and twisted it round and round: our 
feet tangled together, and we fell and tussled on the 
dusty floor like puppies. 

That moment the master entered, his hat pushed 
back off his forehead, a smile on his face and in his 
beautiful eyes; but his countenance changed, and he 
stood the image of distress and mortification. 

“QO my little girls, my little girls!” he said, as he 
held up his hand in abhorrence. 

How could I lose his esteem! I snatched after it 
with the despairing cry of, “O master, she called 
me—she called me—old Polly Watkins! Oh! oh, 
dear! oh, dear! oh, dear!” and I banged my head 
down on the nearest desk and screamed frantically 

Mary Jane raised a responsive howl, with, ‘“ And 
don’t you think she called me old Cynthia, master!” 

‘I am so sorry; my two dear little girls that I was 
so proud of!” he said, in a grieved and broken voice, 
and he patted us on the shoulders. 

I loved my kind teacher; and now how could he 
ever, ever like me after he had seen me rolling on 
the floor, red and angry, with vicious fingers clutched 
in my frowzy hair, and my red digits choking my 
little classmate vengefully! It was too much! If I 
could have died then and there, my most earnest wish 
would have been granted. 

He stepped to the door and turned the key, and we 
three were alone. In a low, sweet, soft voice 
lectured us, oh, so tenderly, and kindly, and loving 
that it almost broke our hearts! That lecture im- 
pressed itself into my memory, every word of it, and 
[ resolved, God helping me, that I would be a wo- 
manly little girl, and, if | lived, would endeavor to 
be a good woman and lead a useful life. 
word cut like a knife; 


Every kind 
we expected he would whip 
is both, and if he had the punishment would not 
have been half so severe. It was the bitterest ordeal 
I ever passed through, to sit there, red and tearful, 
with scutched-up hair and dusty and disarranged 
clothing, and a purple, scratched face, with great 
sobs chasing each other, and listen to that refined 
gentleman addressing us as though were young ladies, 
while, like a thread of gold running through the kind 
reprimand, we could see that his loftiest, and purest, 
and holiest ideal was that of a noble and exalted 
womanhood. I never felt such abject humiliation as 
I experienced on that memorable occasion. 

We recall another incident. One winter day the 
snow fell all day, especially fast in the afternoon. 
Our mother was troubled about how we two would 
reach home in the evening. Our papa was thresh- 
ing with the flail in the barn, and did not look out 
| doors after dinner, and knew nothing of our predica- 
ment. At the close of school, the teacher carried 
| home the only little one for whom no conveyance 
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came. We two started homeward. In those days, it 
was before the era, even of pantalets for little girls, 
and the sensible article of apparel, drawers, had not 
been devised, As far as to where the road forked, 
the boys broke a path, but from there on there was 
no guide as to location of a road, save the fences on 
I would take a 
step, and stop and drag my sister through the snow 
We had to stop and rest and take breath 


each side. It was a terrible walk. 


after me. 
About half way home, we heard a voice 
calling, and saw the master coming. He was fright- 
ened, and had hurried to our rescue. He took my 
sister in his arms, gathered up a handful of his coat- 
skirt for me to take hold of, and we panted along up 
the hill and reached home almost exhausted. My 
mother’s gratitude was ample recompense. I remem- 
ber how the tears flowed when she thanked him again 


frequently. 


and again, and she walked about so excitedly that 
she did not know what she was doing. 

In the spring, after the close of the term of school, 
his occupation gone, the master began to think what 
he should engage in, and it was not long until the 
village physician persuaded him to study medicine. 
He was to board with the doctor while he prosecuted 
his studies. 
the door of the little office that stood on the hill, his 
book on his knee, his head bowed on his hand. Peo- 
ple said: “How studious!” “ How strange that he 
does not become homesick !” or, “ Perhaps his home 
was not pleasant.” And some speculated as to why 
he came away off here to tarry among strangers. 
They said : “ Maybe he has been jilted.” And young 
men, backed up by their inquisitive sisters, endeavored 
to find a solution of the mystery, but they never 
found it 
was pleased to sit and converse, but he made no very 
intimate friends, and confidants of none. Perhaps 
he had nothing to confide—nothing to hide in the 
past; and mayhap the future, based on poverty, held 
nothing cheering and nothing beautiful--who can 
tell ? 

My mother, kindest woman, often said: 
there was something we could do for the poor teacher ; 
he seems lonely and unhappy; I long to do some- 
thing for his comfort, and make him cheerful and 


“T wish 


glad.” 

One day in the following autumn she came home 
from the village store. We met her under the syca- 
more tree, and helped carry her groceries. 

“Was I gone very long?” she asked. “It did 
look so quiet in the grave-yard that I was tempted to 
go in a few minutes and loiter among the graves, and 
I met with the teacher there. He had his books be- 
side him, and he looked as if he were sick. Poor 
boy, I wish I knew more about him, or knew how to 


approach him. He seems to have some secret sor- 
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We saw him frequently sitting beside | 


He admired women, loved little children, | 





Ah me! the next time she saw him he was on 4 
sick bed, raving in delirium, tossing his arms and 
tearing at the blisters on his breast and side. He 
was taken suddenly ill with fever, and the doctor's 
wife, worried with her babies, had neglected to look 
after his wants, thinking his sickness only ague, 
It had run on several days, and the disease was 
seriously advanced before much attention was drawn 
Then a woman, a very trusty, 
capable, middle-aged woman, whom we children 


to his condition. 


called Aunt Polly, was engaged to nurse him. The 
doctor said he would write to the sick man’s relatives 
in the East, and they should remunerate her for her 
services, 

In those days, in serious cases of sickness, no water 
Aunt Polly had orders not 
to give him cold water; and though her heart smote 
her when the poor man plead for it, she persistently 
denied him. The fever burned in his veins, his 
blood flowed like a liquid fire, and he besought her 
for just one sip. Aunt-Polly turned his pillows to 
cool his head, changed the position of the bedclothes, 
fanned him and smoothed her hand over his throb- 
bing brow, and comforted him with promises after- 
while of a “whole pitcherful, and a glass to drink 
out of.” 

The pitcher, with the drops gathering on the out- 
side, and the crystal glass beside it, was a picture he 
could easily imagine, and it was so real and so tempt- 
ing that he cried aloud in his distress. But the 
physician’s word was not to be broken. 

In a few days the fever ran its course, and he lay 
in a stupor. My mother called to see him again. 
He opened his eyes, looked at her and answered her 
in a dreamy way. Then he asked for “my little 
Rosy,”’ and said he wanted her to come down. 

When my mother came home and said the poor 
school-master wished to see me, and that the doctor 
feared he would die, I ran out to my old tree in the 
woods near the house, and lay among its gnarled 
roots and cried bitterly. Die! The master die away 
from his home! The thought was a terrible one for 
a little girl to think of! How could I stand it to go 
and see him lying on his death-bed! But my mother 
said I must, because he asked it; and though I 
screamed, and drew away, and said it would kill me 
of grief if I went, she put on my pink-and-white 
striped gingham dress, and a white cambric bib- 
apron, and tied on my sunbonnet—tears running 


was allowed the patient. 


| down her face all the time—and led me as far on the 


way as to the meadow-bars that opened into the lane. 
I sat down under the oak-tree to try and cry it all 


| out before he’d see me; and as soon as the sobs grew 


row. The very next time I meet him I wili make | 


bold to inquire about his affairs. He shall trust me; 
he needs me for his friend; I can see the hunger for 
friendship in his mournful countenance ;” 
mother walked on faster, with this new resolve in 


her kind heart. 


and my | 


softer, I went on as far as the two crabapple-trees, 
and sat down again. I couldn’t quit crying. I was 
always ashamed to weep, so I went into the lower 
side of the grave-yard and sat and cried. From there 
I could see the open window, beside which stood his 
bed ; could see the slow, measured movement of Aunt 
Polly’s arm waving a little locust branch to and fro 
above the sick man. I could stand no more, and, 
burying my face in the long, cool grass, I lay and 


wept bitterly, and. afterwhile, sick and distressed, I 
stole back home. 

Before he died, Aunt Polly asked him if he had 
any messages for his friends in New England. He 
looked at her long, and then his eyes closed and he 
shook his head mournfully, with a tremulous quiver 
of emotion, only murmuring: “ Nothing, nothing, 
nothing.” When the early morning dawned—the 
beautiful clear September—the master lay, clean- 
shaven, robed in a white shroud, his jetty hair 
brushed 


pallid in death—a 


away from his forehead; sunken-eyed, 


of 
The physician had done all he could do: 


death torture and intense 
suflering 
he had followed out the cruel treatment prescribed for 
such diseases in those early days. Poor master— 
poor stranger! who knows, did he think if his little 
Rosy came she would give him the cooling draught 
of water that he was dying for? The thought is one 
of anguish yet, and will be all through life. 

He was a stranger, and his grave was made away 
at the back part of the grave-yard, next the palings, 
and under the tall oaks, whose friendly branches 
reached far out over the lonely spot. In the course 
of time the yard was enlarged, the fence set back, 
again, and again, and again—and now the grave is 
in the populous part of “the city of the dead.” 

\ letter was written to New England informing 
the friends of the death of the young man, but no 
reply came. Another, and another, were sent, but no 
answer ever came, and when Aunt Polly asked for 


He 


was a stranger and homeless, and no relatives claimed 


her pay, the town paid her from its poor fund. 


him, so they felt no pang of humiliation and poig- 
nant sorrow over the thought that he was buried like 
a pauper. What would be done with his trunk, and 
Who owned Who 
To whom were they dear? Alas! a 
notice stuck up on the door of the school-house, said 


books, and clothing? them ? 


wanted them ? 


they would be sold at such a time at the steps of the 
tavern. And bid softly, 
reverently, not like the noisy sales in general. A 


they were sold: men 


light-footed, gay young man, who danced at every 
possible opportunity, a dashing, handsome fellow, 


bought the hat, and for years we could see the face of 


the master when we looked upon his hat, even 
though Bob wore it tipped back jauntily, or sidewise, 
or any way. We were hurt, smitten as with sudden 
pain all those years. 

The little, old, red house with its two rooms stands 
yet just as it was when its low ceiling looked down 
upon the master’s last sickness, his suffering, his 
cries for water, his moaning, and tossing, and wres- 
We call it the “Tommy 


now, and it stands nestled among 


tling with the fever fiend. 
Martin House” 
lilacs, and roses, and snow-ball trees—a house common 
enough in the eyes of passers-by, and of those to 
whom its low walls breathe no sad history of a life 
that And the 
little office, on the hill, in which the master studied, 


went out in darkness and sorrow. 
and dreamed, and battled with poverty alone, and in 
a strange land—a neighbor of ours bought it for a 


smoke-house, and while he was moving it across the 


FADING FOOT-PRINTS. 


brook we went down to look at the little shell which 
had held 
offices. Ah, 


painted yellow 


once an honorable place among other 


me! as we turned over the door, 
-in the full, round, flowing hand of 
the master, we read the penciled couplet from some 
old poet, Burns, perhaps—something like this—we 
quote from memory: : 


iend 


“O death! the poor man’s fi 
His kindest and his best.” 


People forgot where the master’s grave was, his 
old scholars puzzled themselves to recall the spot, 
but the little one who owed him so great a debt of 
gratitude never forgot that low mound, and one of 
her secret plans was to place a lasting memento 
thereon. It was years and years before she could 
accomplish it in her own way, but when an editor 
handed her a crisp ten-dollar bill for literary work, 
she laid it aside, waiting for more. When another 
bill came from the same source, a plain marble stone 
was ordered, and very quietly placed, and the simple 
inscription was, “ The Stranger’s Grave.” That was 
and the 
sexton was with her, and the two planned how the 


long ago. Yesterday she stood beside it, 
dear old grave was to be made beautiful and greener 
than ever. 
his 


And the sexton, fumbling at the brim of 


hat in an embarrassed blundered out: 


“Might he a been ’a’ consint or a lover o’ your’n, 


way, 


miss, if I may be so bold.” 

And she looked up at the kind old man whose 
heart was as pitiful as a woman’s, and she studied 
how to answer his question, never having yet asked 
herself what to her was the master—the man who 
touched her soul so tenderly, who had wakened new 
thoughts and aspirations—who had Jed her even 
then to see the beauty of a true and noble life—of a 
grand and gracious womanhood? and, with a smile 
that shone through tears, she answered, in the words 
of Jessie Carrol, from that sweet singer, Alice Carey : 


‘He was less than lover, more than friend.” 


RosELLA RIce. 


THERE is an ascetic severity which repels and dis- 


gusts, because it partakes of hypocrisy and is imprac- 
ticable. It is noted that children trained under such 
influences become insincere, perfidious and immoral, 
being driven into the opposite extreme by the aver- 
sion to the despotic restraints to which they have 
been subjected. Frankness, generosity and forbear- 
ance, on the contrary, inspire respect, confidence and 
love. Children are always accessible to reason. 
They 
more readily obey when the reason of the command is 
explained to them. 


They like to be treated as reasonable beings. 


Obedience, also, is more readily 
yielded when it is not exacted arbitrarily, and only 
for proper purposes. Harshness, cruelty and dogma- 
tic absolutism lead to stubbornness, ailenation of 
affection and perverseness. Explain to a child that 
what is asked of him is for his own benefit, and he 
will readily understand the policy of obeying. A 
reciprocity of good feeling being once established 
between parents and children by such means, it is 
rarely after disturbed. 
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WILLIAM COBBETT’S ACCOUNT OF HIS EARLY 
SELF-EDUCATION. 


eleven years of age,” he wrote in an article 

/\ calling upon reformers to pay for returning 
4% him to Parliament, “my employment was 
clipping of box-edgings and weeding beds of flowers 
in the garden of the Bishop of Winchester at the 
Castle of Farnham, my native town. I had always 
been fond of beautiful gardens; and a gardener who 
had just come from the king’s gardens at Kew gave 
me such a description of them as made me instantly 
resolve to work in those gardens. The next morning, 
without saying a word to any one, off I set, with no 
clothes except those upon my back, and with 
thirteen half-pence in my pocket. I found that I 
must go to Richmond, and I accordingly went from 
place to place inquiring my way thither. A long 
day (it was in June) brought me to Richmond in 
the afternoon. Two pennyworth of bread and cheese, 


and a pennyworth of small beer, which I had on the 


road, and one halfpenny I had lost somehow or other, 
left threepence in my pocket. With this for my 
whole fortune, 1 was trudging through Richmond in 


my blue smock-frock, and my red garters tied round 


my knees, when, staring about me, my eye fell upon 
a little book in a bookseller’s window, on the outside 
of which was written, ‘The Tale of a Tub, price 3d.’ 
The title was so odd that my curiousity was excited. 
I had the threepence; but then I could not have any 
supper. In I went and got the little book, which I 
was so impatient to read that I got over into a field 
at the upper corner of Kew Gardens, where there 
stood a haystack. On the shady side of this | sat 
down to read. The book so was different from any- 


thing I had ever read before, it was something so | 


new to my mind, that, though J could not under- 
stand some parts of it, it delighted me beyond 
description, and produced what I had always con- 
sidered a sort of birth of intellect. I read on until 
it was dark, without any thought of supper or bed. 
When I could see no longer I put my little book in 
my pocket and tumbled down by the side of the 
stack, where I slept till the birds in the Kew Gardens 
awakened me in the morning, when off I started to 
Kew, reading my little book. 

“The singularity of my dress, the simplicity of 
my manner, my lively and contident air, and doubt- 
leas his own compassion besides, induced the gar- 


dener, who was a Scotchman | remember, to give me | 


victuals, find me lodging, and set me to work; and 
it was during the period that I was at Kew that 
George LV and two of his brothers laughed at the 
oddness of my dress while I was sweeping the grass- 
plot round the foot of the pagoda. The gardener, 
seeing me fond of books, lent me some gardening- 
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| Many had cause to remember this evening passed 
‘under a haystack at Kew. The genius of Swift en- 
grafted itself naturally on an intellect so clear and a 


disposition so inclined to satire as that of the gar- 
dener’s boy. Cobbett’s earliest writings are mor 
especially tinged with the coloring of his master, 
Take for instance the following fable, which will at 
all times find a ready application: “ In a pot-house, 
well stocked with wares of al) sorts, a discontented, 
ill-formed pitcher unluckily bore the sway, One 
day, after the mortifying neglect of several customers, 
‘Gentlemen,’ said he, addressing himself to his 
brown brethren in general— gentlemen, with your 
| permission, we are a set of tame fools, without am- 
bition, without courage, condemned to the vilest 
/uses; we sufler all without murmuring; let us dar 
to declare ourselves, and we shall soon see the 
difference. That superb ewer, which, like us, is but 
earth—these gilded jars, vases, china, and, in short, 
all those elegant nonsenses whose color and beauty 
have neither weight nor solidity—must yield to our 
strength and give place to our superior merit.’ This 
civic harangue was received with applause, and th 
pitcher, chosen president, became the organ of the 
assembly. Some, however, more moderate than the 
| rest, attempted to calm the minds of the multitude ; 
but all the vulgar utensils, which shall be nameless, 
were become intractable. Eager to vie with the 
bowls and the cups, they were impatient, almost to 
madness, to quit their obscure abodes to shine upon 
the table, kiss the lip and ornament the cupboard 
In vain did a wise water-jug—some say it was a 
platter—make them a long and serious discourse 
upon the utility of their vocation. ‘Those,’ said he, 
‘who are destined to great employments are rarely 
the most happy. We are all of the same clay, ’tis 
true; but he who made us formed us for diflerent 
functions ; one is for ornament, another for use. The 
posts the least important are often the most necessary 
our employments are extremely different, and so are 
our talents.” This had a most wonderful effect, the 
most stupid began to open their ears; perhaps 

would have succeeded, if a grease-pot had not cried 
out in a decisive tone—* You reason like an aas; to 
Now the 


scale was turned again; all the horde of pans and 


the devil with you and your silly lessons.’ 


pitchers applauded the superior eloquence and 
|reasoning of the grease-pot. In short, they deter- 
/mined on an enterprise; but a dispute arose—who 
should be the chief? 
It was then you might have heard 


Every one would command, 
but no one obey. 
a clatter; all put themselves in motion at once, and 
so wisely and with so much vigor were their opera- 
tions conducted, that the whole was soon changed 


not into china, but into rubbish.” 


books to read; but these I could not relish after my | 


‘Tale of a Tub, which I carried about with me wher- 


ever I went; and when I, at about twenty years old, 
lost it in a box that fell overboard in the Bay of Fundy, 
in North America, the loss gave me greater pain 
than I have since felt at losing thousands of pounds.” 


| GARIBALDtr is described as lying on a narrow iron 
| bedstead, his frame wasted, his face worn and thin, 
j but with bright and sparkling eyes, firing with 
jenthusiasm, or softening into warm and genial 
{sympathy as he speaks 
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of our sketch, Tarsus. 


as the birthplace of 


This is chiefly known now 


St lebrated long before hi 


Paul, but it waa ce s day. 
irom its foundation by the Assyrian King Sarda- 
napalus, it has been mentioned in history as a town 
of great importance, its proverbial wealth and power 
Alexan- 
Tarsus is spoken of in the Anabasis of Xeno 
After 
the death of Alexander the Great, it passed into the 
hands of the their 


control until it was taken by the Romans, under 


ex iting the cupidity both of Cyrus and of 
phon as being under the dominion of Persia. 


Seleucidw, remaining beneath 
whom it finally became the capital of the province 
of Cilicia. In the time of Julius Cesar, the inhab 
itants of Tarsus gave to it the title of Juliopolis, for 
which mark of respect to the Imperator, they were 
punished by Cassius, but rewarded by Antony, who 
made the place a free city. Augustus, on account of 
his tutor Athenodorus, who was a native of Tarsus, 
showed it great favor, so that, from his time onward 
under the early Roman emperors, it fairly rivaled 
Athens and Alexandria in the culture of its citizens. 
Here the Emperor Julian was buried. And in giving 
an historical abstract of this famous city, we must 
not omit to mention, before stating that after the 
decline of the Roman Empire it fell into decay, that 
Antipater, the Stoic, was also born here; and that it 


st un- 


was at Tarsus that Cieopatra received Antony after | 
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The large 


church, and the one nearly in front, the Creek 


church. The new Protestant chapel is seen among 


The 


rooms for the pastor, a school-room, one for the 


the trees at the right building also contains 


teacher, and one for missionaries visiting the 
city. 

Of the twenty thousand souls in Tarsus, about 
three-eighths are Moslems, one-quarter Pagans and the 
remainder are Armenians, Greeks, Protestants and 
Catholics, mentioued in the order of their numbers 

H. 

YounG Men AnD Tuerr CALLING.—Every young 
man should endeavor to perfect himself in the science 
Without 
must always content himself in the lower walks of 
The deni: 
all the books he requires, and his own diligence may 
With- 


out such diligence, the best teacher in the world could 


of the business he has chosen. this, he 


his calling. of a few luxuries will buy 


be made to well supply the place of a tutor. 
not manufacture him into a scholar. If once going 
over a point will not master it, he must tackle it 
again. Better give a week’s study to a page than 
conclude that you cannot comprehend it. 
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Religions 


No. 6. 


“Sunset! a hush is in the air, 
Their gray old heads the mountains bare, 
As if the winds were saying prayer.” 


NIT time for thought and retrospect, for reflection 
4 and resolve. The week has been hurried and 
busy; hand and brain were fully employed in 
bread-winning, and the promise of rest th.s Saturday 
night brings is most grateful to us. The white heats 
of midsummer, the work, the worry, all have com- 
bined to dull our appreciation of the beautiful around 
us; but now the last sound of toil is hushed, cool 
breezes, laden with perfume, fan our cheeks, the birds 
are caroling their happy good-night, and each mo- 
ment brings us refreshment and strength. We gather 
upon the porch for an hour of quiet talk ere the 
good-nights are said. We talk of the week just clos- 
ing, turning back for one more glimpse of its well- | 
filled pages ere the great volume is forever closed 
over. If there are some blots along the lines, we | 
cheer ourselves with the knowledge of our good 
intent and faithful effort, and turn with hope to the 
new week opening for us, filling it with busy plans; | 
and then the hushed stillness of the air, or the glory 
of the sunset purpling all the hills, leads our thoughts | 
to another Saturday night, which the swift-flying 
years are bringing nearer, still nearer, with no pause 
or cessation—life’s Saturday night, when, our work | 
here being done, we wait for the boatman to bear us} 
over the silent river to the Sunday morning beyond. 
Well for us then if our work has been well done; 
well if we have toiled with clean hands and a pure 
heart, seeking the good of all rather than any selfish 
aggrandizement; well if the dear words, “She hath 
done what she could,” may follow each of us through 
the golden portal of the beautiful hereafter. Then, 
indeed, will the boatman’s call be sweet to our ears, | 


and we shall answer without fear. How sad, how| 
fearful must be that call to those who have lived but 
for self, who have loudly echoed the cry of “ Lord, 
Lord,” but have ministered not unto His little ones, 
who, while remembering the injunction to “ pray 
without ceasing,” have not remembered that other, 
equally important, to “visit the widow and the 
fatherless,” and keep themselves “ unspotted from the 
world.” Some there are who, in their zealous, vain- 
glorious service for God, forget to serve His children, 
forget that 
‘He is greatest and best who can 
Worship Allah by loving man,” 


and that this only is true serving. Drear and dark 
must the way seem before them; and sad, how sad, 
will be the awakening. 

But it is not for us to pass sentence upon them, 
Here or there, the Lord is God, and to His justice 
and mercy we leave all, knowing He can do no 
wrong. The best of us have yet to ery for mercy. 
The best of us leave undone what we should do, and 
do what we ought not to do. Until our own record 
is clear, let us not judge that of our brother. Let us 
be eager to work while yet it is day—eager to do 
only that which is noble and good, that the sun may 
shine brighter and brighter before us, and the songs | 
of hope be around us. 

See how beautifully the sun sinks behind the 
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EARNEST TALKS. | western hills, while a path of gold reaches back from 
| 


ittous! So for us all may life’s sun sink behind 
|the hills of day, and the golden pathway gleam 
steadily before us. 

How hushed, how pure seems the atmosphere now! 
I have always fancied Heaven to be nearer us at sun- 
set than at any other time. Often in childhood | 
have watched the golden glory, thinking, perchance, 
the heavenly gates might open and give me one 
little glimpse of the wondrous beauty beyond. The 
child-fancy is strong with me now. Closing my eyes 
to the outside world, I can almost see the ladder of 
love reaching from Heaven to earth, with angels 
ascending and descending, bringing to our waiting 
hearts sweet thoughts and loves, sweet hopes, and 
that peace which passes understanding. 

Ah, if our lives were only always such that we 
could feel their helpful presence! Too often we lose 
them in the hurry of work-day life, but in stilled 
moments like this, ttme and eternity, Heaven and 
earth, seem as one. We feel the helping ones anear 
us; we stretch our hands to them and grow rested and 
strong; but when we lose them we faint and weary. 
Some day we shall be wiser. Some day we shall 
learn so to order our steps that they may walk side 
by side with us, though unseen but by the eye of 
faith. What matters it if we see them not with our 
natural eyes, so that our hearts are conscious of their 
nearness, and we are strengthened for our work? 
Surely we have need of their help, for many things 
arise to try us. Life is not made up of peaceful 
hours only. There are gray, cold mornings, noon- 
tides when life and hope seem withering, sunsets 
lacking the glory and brightness of to-night, and we 


| must bear them all. Unless our hearts are stayed on 


Him, we must oft yield to discouragements, and, like 
the poor pilgrim, sink in the “Slough of Despond ;” 
but, like him, we, too, shall rise again and overcome 
all obstacles if we accept the offered help, and are 


| guided by the higher wisdom and love of the Father. 


While we have talked, the sunset glow has faded 
from the sky, the short twilight has come and gone, 
and 


“Silently, one by one, in the infinite meadows of heaven, 


Blossom the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the 
angels ;”’ 


and out from the east comes the fair queen of night, 
and takes her place among them with regal grace. 
The old, old picture, yet we never tire of looking. 
Each time it seems to have some new meaning; each 
time it tells in more forceful words of Him at whose 
command all things came into being. “ When I con- 
sider the heavens, the work of Thy fingers, the moon 
and stars which Thou hast made, what is man that 
Thou art mindful of him?” 

How petty, how insignificant our restless, change- 
ful lives seem to be in comparison with the eternal 
calm above us; and yet one soul is far more precious 
in His sight than are all things beside ; and for man, 
weak, erring man, He “ bowed the heavens” and be- 
rame as one of us. Ah, even eternity seems too short 
in which to love and praise Him as we ought, with 
this fact before us; but all that we have we will 
freely give. 

The clock strikes the bed-time hour. One after 


}another drops out of our circle with low-spoken 


“good-night,” and only Walter and I are left, We 
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MOTHERS’ 


‘ | 
ire not talking now; love has a sweeter communion 


han comes through words. But, hark ! from across 
he street there are sounds of music. It is our little 
ieighbor playing her piano, accompanying it with her 
wn rich voice: 

“The cup must have its bitter, 

Its portion, too, of sweet, 

And thorns as well as roses 

Are waiting for our feet. 
God plans all; God plans all. 


Sweetly the words float out on the starry stillness 
ind wrap my soul as in a holy vision. I see, or seem 
» see, a life-cup filled to the brim with crystal 
waters; but, even as I look, angel hands mingle drops 
if bitter in its shining depths, and I know they, too, 
nust pass my lips. A flood of memories pass over 
ne. Past, present and future meet in solemn con- 
Light and darkness, bitterness and sweetness, 
roses and thorns are around them; but above and over 
ill shines a clear radiance, a light not of moon or 
star; and there, in golden text, | read, “It is 1; be 
iot afraid.” Deep into every wondering soul sinks 
ts meaning, I am not afraid. 

The figures fade from my sight, but still the light 
lines on, and I feel that, if I will but keep my eyes 
iplifted, I may always see it. Thus lighted and up- 

ld, why may I not walk with unfaltering step? 

{gain the voice of the singer comes to me: 


verse, 


“ And there are heavy burdens 
For every one to bear: 
The strong must take the greater, 
The weak the lighter share. 
God plans all; God plans all.” 


DEPARTMENT. 
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| How few of us are willing to take the greater that 
the weak may not be too heavily taxed! We all 
love the sunshine, and shrink from having it dimmed, 
yet it is better so ofttimes. There is a deeper, brighter 
sunshine than mere pleasure or unbroken plans can 
give—the sunshine of an approving conscience; and 
| for this we should seek daily, and rest not until it be 

found. The Christ-life could only be perfected 
through suffering and self-denial. Shall we dare 
ask for less? Assuredly not. If “God plans all,” 
what could better His plans? Much of the darkness 
around us comes from our own evil thought and 
imaginings, and will pass away as we grow more 
Christ-like. He is always waiting to help. Let us 
go to Him for rest when weary, for courage when 
fearful, and be not oppressed. In Him we have all 
things. Great is our heritage, even eternal life. 
Monuments may crumble to the ground, and proud 
structures fall, the earth and all pertaining to it may 
pass away, but we shall live on. Created by the 
love of the infinite God, ourselves a part of His 
infinitude, we cannot die. Redeemed by the might 
of His love from earthly dross, we shall reign with 
Him in glory. 

Let us stretch forth our hands to the weak ones 
around us, and in helping to bear their burdens we 
shall learn how best to bear our own. Abundantly 
have we received, abundantly let us give. Only in 
sharing our treasures shall we retain them, only in 
losing the old, sin-stained life shall we find the 
higher one. 

But our talk grows too long. Good-night, dear 
readers all; may the Sabbath bring to each true rest 
and happiness. EARNEST. 


Mathers’ Departnent, 


PIPSEY’S TALK TO MOTHERS. 
LH rvs lie four letters from four mothers, all 


waiting to be answered. So we read them 
over; and thinking a few minutes as we sit and 
ck beside the open window, with only the beautiful 
green woods, the peaceful blue sky, and an occasional 
slimpse of billowy fields of waving green in sight, we 
mclude to answer all at one time. One relates to 
Sabbath-school training of the little ones; one to 
irly religious teachings; one is worried, and cries 
ut with her burden of care, weary of the patter ol 
ittle feet, the fret of whining little voices and the 
ionotony of her “tread-mill life,” as she calls it 
lhe other letter relates to children likewise. The 
iother will find her answer somewhere in our reply, 
r she will find out our appreciation of those of whom 
ie blessed Lord spoke so tenderly when “ He took 
hem in His arms.’ 

Women who marry must abide the consequences; 
hey must expect a change; the free life of their girl- 
ood will not remain with them—should not, indeed 
-and as they grow older they should gather wisdom 
rom experience, observation and the reality that 
mes with sober thought and actual work. They 
vill find teachers in their children, as well as com- 
anions and sources of comfort. 

We grieve to know that so much needful know! 
lge comes too late to m tthers—too late to avail then 
the years of their sorest need, and after their 
ldren are spoiled, or grown up and gone, or their 
learn the lessons that would have 

un going down to their graves broken- 


ives blighted 


saved thew fire 


hearted, with a sorrow that was past healing this side 
of the life immortal 

We told you in our talks long time ago that the 
soundest and sweetest compliment we ever received 
was from a young mother, who, looking at us with 
the tears overbrimming her lovely brown eyes, said, 
with a quivering sob: “O Pipsey, you should have 
been the mother of twelve boys ‘“ 

Well, well, maybe so. But to the answers to the 
four letters from the four mothers. 

The character of an individual, like his body, from 
the cradle to the grave, is undergoing constant 
changes. It grows, it develops, it matures, it ripens, 
until the frost of death gives it the fixedness of 
marble; then “as the tree falls so it shall lie.” 
Character, like stature, temperament, tendency, is, to 
a great extent, inherited; and herein is a thought 
that should give many a parent food for reflection. 
The corner-stone of all noble character is truth; and 
as the virtues ever go hand in hand, with this will 
naturally be associated purity, justice, integrity, 
reverence. Therefore, the very first endeavor of the 
parent should be to quicken in his child’s heart the 
love of truth and the hatred of falsehood. The first 
effort of one who would turn away from evil and love 
good, is to cultivate in himself perfect sincerity and 
utter truthfulness. Believing that the life lived 
rightly makes ample provision for the life to come, 
it is easy to see what our work must be for ourselves 
and for others. And certainly first of all it should 
be the duty of the parent to develop to its utmost all 
the good that lies in his children, all the possibilities, 
and then let him try the impossibilities. 
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These beautiful truths, seen only with the vision 
of the soul, are very dim to the perceptions of “ these 
little ones.” One time, long ago, we were disturbed 
just as we were going to sleep, by a low, stifled sobbing | 
from the bed of the little child sleeping in our room. 
The cry could hardly be restrained, and finally, in a 
tremulous voice, she said: “I wish you would leave | 
the doors open to-night. I expect I’ll be an angel 
before morning, and | don’t know how I’ll get out o’ | 
here. You see, I’m shot; I swallowed a bullet this | 
afternoon.” We gathered the dazed little one to our | 
bosom, and kissed away the tears, and thanked the 
Lord that the wound was not of the fatal kind. 

Oh, the dear children! if we with all these books, 
Bibles, and commentaries, and dictionaries, and con- 
cordances, and all the life works of men who spent their 
ripest years in research, can see but blindly, and go 
stumbling even when led by the guiding lights in the | 
ministry, how must they, thechildren, wonder and puz- 
zle, and think and worry over these problems? We 
must shun figures, and technicalities, and phrases, and 
make of ourselves children, and meet them fairly. | 
We can teach by illcstration most forcibly. We 
don’t like the “goody kind” of children who pre- 
tend to piety and think they’d like to be angels, 
and then, like Mr. Brocklehurst’s pupil in Jane Eyre, 
be recompensed by two ginger-cakes. Our faith in 
the religious nature of the boy who will make fun 
of a drunken man, or stone a kitten to death, is not 
very strong. We think his spiritual life stands in 
need of a good weeding out. 

In laying a foundation for a religious character 
in the child, teach him reverence toward his supe- 
riors, and respect for all persons. For the house 
of God, and for divine service especially. How 
common it is to see the little heads turn every time 
the door opens, as easily as though they were set on 
pivots; if uhey hear a sneeze, flip will go the head, | 
hound to find out whether it was old Mr. Bundy who 
sneezed, or old Mrs. Grundy. If a wayward dog 
meanders along into the church and gives a little 
yelp, the heads snap round to see whether it was 
Fido Jones or Poodle Smith, and whichever it 
happened to be, oh, it was too funny, and they thought 
they should die a-laughing! Perhaps if the little 
children were taught the sin of frivolity and inatten- 
tion, and the wickedness of this habit so common at 
the house of God, we would see less of it among | 
grown people. It is one of the crying evils of these | 
times. Teach them to look the preacher fairly in 
the face. Who knows but he, tired, overworked, dis- 
couraged may gather inspiration from the fresh, 
attentive, upturned little countenance, and if his is 
not a sermon on stilts, who knows, but “one of these 
little ones” may date back to this time as his coro- 
nation day. Good critics they are, frequently, too. 

One time a long-faced Presbyterian minister ex- 
changed pulpits with a Methodist brother, and after 
service went home with them for dinner. 

“How did you like my sermon to-day?” he in- 
quired of the little son of the Methodist pastor. 

“Oh, I do’ ’no’!” 

“Don’t you like to hear me preach ?” he asked, 
solicitous for the reply. 

“Oh, not very well,” and he shied off. 

“What's the reason you don’t like to hear me 
preach ?” 

“Oh-h, well! Why don’t ye jire up like my pa does ?” 

Try and make Sabbaths pleasant to them; not by 
Sunday visiting—not a bit of that—never once, but 
be with them, and talk, and read, and attend the 
services of the day; and we think it pleases little 
ones to have something good for dinner. If the | 
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|above it in the silent church-yard. 








Sabbath is the best day, and you have any very nic 
fruit or choice thing, save the best for that day by «|! 
means. And, don’t fret. Don’t let your childre: 
ever see “a scowl on my mother’s face ”—the sweetest 
face in all the world to them, Let them remember 
it as sweet and saintly, long years after the nightly 
stars have shone down on the still grasses that way: 
There is such ; 
Children will bear 


‘ 


thing as governing too much. 


watching; not mean, spying out, but good, honest 
watching. Let them never lose the habit of telling 


all their little affairs and confidences to mother. 
The cure for gossip is culture, and one cannot com 
mence too early. Above all, be consistent Chris 


| tians yourselves, honest, sound, sincere, and you wil 


have little to fear regarding the future well-being o! 
four children. Your daily walk and conversatior 
will be their example, and your very presence wil 
inspire them. 

Cherish the dimpled darlings who tear their 
clothes, and cut the table-cloth, and eat the sugar, for 
they are the very sugar and salt of life themselves, 
Remember their birthdays and holidays; put up 
memorable mile-stones on these occasions ; don’t neg- 
lect to make them bright, and beautiful, and long to be 
remembered. Don’t tell the litthe dears that Santa 
Claus and Red Riding Hood are myths; they'll find 
that out, among other revelations, all too soon, never 
fear. Don’t make fun of their baby theology 
answer all their questions; their little bobbing heads 
find as many hard problems to solve as does your 
own; don’t bore them with long, dry, dull talks, or, asa 
little brother said to us once as he stood tramping 
uneasily with his shinny-club in his hand, ready for 
the play-ground: “Oh, I don’t like your great Ameri- 
can sermons /”’ Let their fresh, little natures intwine 
about yours like dewy vines, it will keep your vears 
younger, and your heart sweeter and sounder. Mani- 
fest your love to your children; tell them that when 
their coming crowned you with the blessing of mother- 
hood, a Madonna-love filled your soul, and you weré 
crowned next to the angels, consecrated, set apart 
and make them feel that they were not unwelcome. 

Paul’s cry of more than eighteen hundred years 
ago, that the pleasure-loving woman was “ dead 
while she liveth,” is as true now as then. Life is 
very real, very earnest. We may not, like Enoch of 
old, walk with God, but we ean aim for the highest 
excellence in life. And may He who has bestowed 
upon us the gifts which we have, teach us to best use 
them for His glory, and the good of humanity, and may 
the work of the years of our lives closely peacefully, as 
the sinking down of the sun behind the western hills, 
and may we go over to that goodly land: 


Not bowed with doubts, and burdened with fears, 
And the dead, dr usks of wasted years, 
But laden with golden sheaves. Pirsey Ports. 


Goop ror Evin.—An old man, of the name of 


Guyot, lived and died in the town of Marseilles; he 


'amassed a large fortune by the most laborious in- 


dustry and the severest habits of abstinence and 
privation. The populace pursued him, whenever he 
appeared, with hootings and execrations. In_ his 
will there were found the following words: “ Having 
observed, from my infancy, that the poor of Mar- 
seilles are ill supplied with water, which can only 
be purchased at a great price, I have cheerfully 
labored the whole of my life to procure for them this 
great blessing; and I direct that the whole of my 
property shall be laid out in building an aqueduct 
for their use.” 
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THE BOY IN THE STREET, 


S that your boy?” I asked of the village mil 

liner, noticing the little one loitering in the 
hall. 

“Oh, no,” she replied, “ that is my sister’s;” add- 
ing, with a tinge of pride in her tones, “ my boy is in 
the street.” 

I pondered the words and tones as I rode to the 
quiet country home where my boy can revel among 
birds and flowers, with no harmful influence to mar 
the innocence of his litthe mind or heart; and much 
I marveled at her pride in confessing, “my boy is in 
the street.” Does she realize what it all means? 
Does she for one moment think of what her boy is 
learning there day by day, and how much it will 
have to do in moulding his character in all the years 
to come? . 

© mother! take your little boy out of the street 
take him closer to your heart, and be yourself his 


teacher. He is so young, so innocent now—a baby- 


man, stamped with the impress of divinity, full of 


purity and truth. Do you think he can remain so if, 
from morning till night, you allow him to roam at 
will in the streets where the idle and vicious ones of 
the village gather, ready to pollute such little lives 
“The child is father to the 1 Now is 
the precious sec d-time, do not let it pass inimproved, 
rhe little heart is like an unplanted garden—you 
may put there what you will. Will you sow seeds 
which will bear beautiful flowers and wholesome 
fruit-seeds of a noble manhood—or will you let 


as his? 
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DANGER FROM POISONING. 


i JHE Boston Journal of Chemistry says 
Attention has recently been called to a new 
risk of chronic poisoning by the old enemy, 
ud. What we call “tin” vessels—that is, sheet 
on coated with tin—are in daily use in everv house- 
hold in the land. They are cheap, durable and con- 
venient, and have been considered perfectly safe for 
the thousand culinary purposes to which they are 
devoted. They are safe if the tin-plate is honestly 
made; but unfortunately this is not always 
unted upon. Tin is comparatively cheap, 
and an alloy of the two metals may 
ised in place of the dearer one, with profit to the 
manufacturer though with serious detriment to the 
iser, The alloy is readily acted upon by acids, and 
salts of lead are thus introduced into food. The 
Michigan State Board of Health has late ly been in- 
vestigating this subject, having been led to do so by 
a letter from a physician who found that certain 
cases of what had been taken for chorea were really 
paralysis agitans, which could be traced to this kind 
if lead poisoning. Other cases were brought to light 
in which children had died of meningitis, fits and 
paralytic affections, caused by milk kept in such 
vessels, the acid in the fluid having dissolved the 
lead. Malic, citric and other fruit acids are of course 
quicker and more energetic in their action upon the 
pernicious alloy. The danger is the greater, because 
the lead salts are cumulative poisons. The effect of 
one or two small doses may not be perceptibie, but 
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noxious weeds and brambles be scattered there? It 
is easier to keep out such seeds than to uproot them 
when once they have taken root. It is a work of 
vigilance and patience to keep them out, I know, 
but what work do we accomplish, what good do we 
do, without patient, unceasing effort? Is not the life 
and character of your boy worth striving for? To 
what nobler work could vou give your energies? 
Surrounded by the loving influence of a pure home, 
guarded and shielded as he should be, he may come 
grandly to manhood, be an honor and delight to you, 
a blessing to all around him. Allow him to roam 
idly in the streets, to associate with whomsoever he 
will, and where will lie the blame if he be just the 
reverse of all this, and wring your heart with agony 
such as God forbid you sl ald ever know? God 
gave him to you all unstained; how will you give 
him back? How account for vour stewardship? 
How dare you say with pride, y boy is in the 
street?’ Take him out of it ere it is too late, I 
beseech you. Fill the little mind with good seed; 
help him to be a man. It was for this God sent him 
to you. Do not dare to wreck his young life. A 
mother’s influence is so potent for good, It should 
be your care that the associations of your son are not 
such as to counteract that influence. You, I know, 
cannot do all; but, by the blessing of God, you can 
do very, very much. The child of a true, praying 
mother goes not easily astray. ‘“‘As ye sow, so shall 
ye surely reap.” Then sow the seeds of truth and 
purity diligently day by day, and your harvest will 
be rich and abundant. EARNEST. 


enarlinent. 


infinitesimal doses, constantly repeated, will in the 
end prove injurious, if not fatal. 

Analysis of a large number of specimens of tin- 
plate used in culinary articles showed the presence of 
an alloy with lead in almost every instance, and often 
in large quantities. It is safe to assert that a large 
proportion of the tinned wares in the market are 
unfit for use on this account. 

That we may not be accused of exciting fears which 
may be groundless, we will inform our readers how 
they can settle the question for themselves by asimple 
and easy test. Put a drop of strong nitric acid on 
the suspected “tin,” and rub it over a space as large 
as a dime. Warm it very gently till it is dry, and 
then let fall two drops of a solution of iodide of potas- 
sium on the spot. If lead is present it will be shown 
by a bright vellow color, due to the formation of 
iodide of lead. 

It is stated by Dr. Kedzie that a peculiar kind of 
tin-plate, the coating of which is largely made up of 
lead, is coming into general use for roofing, eaves- 
troughs and conductors; and it is suggested that 
much of this lead will eventually be dissolved and 
find its way into household cisterns. Susceptible 
persons may be poisoned by washing in the lead- 
charged water, and all who drink it, even after it is 
filtered, are in danger of chronic lead-poisoning. 
There is also risk in the use of glazed earthen vessels, 
if, as is often the case, the glazing contains oxide of 
lead. The danger in the use of certain enameled 
iron vessels was pointed out some time ago in the 
Journal; and it is said that these poisonous wares 

have not entirely disappeared from the market. 
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A LOVER’S QUARREL. 
| MIGHT have passed it by, love, 


As if I saw it not 

As if I could not feel your hand 
Was tremulous and hot, 

Nor know the drink-fiend on your sou] 
A cruel hold had got. 

I might have chid you lightly, 
With words of play ful blame, 

Then you had not been angry, dear, 
But loved me still the same, 

Nor said those words of hasty pride— 


False pride, that springs from shame. 


Ah, no! that love is selfish 
Which cannot bear some pain; 
If mine were mute, what other lips 
Would warn him of his bane? 
My heart is heavy since he left, 
But his will be the gain 
I’m glad I spoke so plainly, 
Though we seem severed quite 
Come in—a letter ?—’Tis from him: 
“My darling, you were right. 
No more until we meet, but this 
I sign the pledge to-night.” 
Ernet Tan 


THREE BEGGAR CHAPS. 


TOU may not have seen us, lady; 

\ We were out on the high street, too: 

Three bundles of bones and two bunches of rags 

Phat were less than nothing to you. 

You had eyes for the grander people ; 
You were making the silver fly ; 

’Twas nothing to you when three beggar chaps 
Drew backward to let you by. 

Three beggar chaps—two boys and a dog ; 
The dog so much whiter than we — 

You’d have found it hard had you tried to guess 
Which was hungriest of the three. 

’T was flash and glitter wherever we turned ; 
Chink of silver, and diamonds shine, 

With never a smile or a kindly word for 
Three bundles of bones—for me and mine. 


“Tf Heaven is grander than this big street, 
We'll be specks in its blazing light; 
Nobody’!] see us or know we’re there,”* 
Said the chap with the eyes so bright. 
And then I answered him, lady; 
Not out of my own dull head ; 
But remembering the prayers, the singing, 
And all that the teacher had said : 
“Tf the Lord’s folks come to our alley 
And tell us of Christ and His love, 
I’m for thinking the angels won’t put on airs 
When we get to the kingdom above.” 
Then we cuddled over a grating 
Where the heat puffed up so warm, 
And I said: “ Let’s pretend a something 
That isn’t a morsel of harm. 


“ We'll make believe that fine lady 
Was an angel out of the sky, 
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That she’d come and take us from drunken mam 
To live with Jesus on high.” 

just pretending— 

ind the great white throne, 


Then I went on 
About He iven 
(nd finished the 
To wake in the night all alone. 
“Dead” 
And dead was 
The morning on 
The darkness covered but one. 


story up in a dream 


they told me—no making believe, 
our faithful Dun 
three beggar chaps, 


MApGE CARROL. 


CALLING THE ANGELS IN. 


7 E mean to do it. Some day, some day, 
We mean to slacken this fevered rush 
That is wearing our very souls away, 


And grant to our goaded hearts a hush 
That is holy enough to let them hear 
The footsteps of angels drawing near. 


We mean to do it. Oh, never doubt, 
When the burden of day-time toil is o’er, 
We'll sit and muse, while the stars come out, 
As the patriarch sat at the open door 
Of his tent, with a heavenward-gazing eye, 
To watch for the angels passing by. 
We see them afar at high noontide, 
When fiercely the world’s hot flashing beat ; 
Yet never have bidden them turn aside, 
And tarry awhile in converse sweet ; 
Nor prayed them to hallow the cheer we spread, 
To drink of our wine and break our bread. 


We promised our hearts that when the stress 
Of the life-work reaches the longed-for close, 
When the weight that we groan with hinders less, 
We'll loosen our thoughts to such repose 
As banishes care’s disturbing din, 
And then—we’|! call the angels in. 


The day that we dreamed of comes at length, 
When tired of eve ry mocking quest, 
And broken in spirit and shorn of strength, 
We drop, indeed, at the door of reat, 
And wait and watch as the day wanes on— 
But the angels we meant to call are gone! 
MarGaket J. Preston, in Baldwin's Monthly. 


SLUMBER SONG, 
Poss little child, with tender, clinging arms, 


Drop thy sweet head, my darling, down and rest 
Upon my shoulder—rest with all thy charms; 
Be soothed and comforted, be loved and blest. 


Against thy silken, honey-colored hair 
I lean a loving cheek, a mute caress ; 
Close, close I gather thee, and kiss thy fair 
White eyelids sleep so softly doth oppress. 
Dear little head, that lies in calm content 
Within the gracious hollow that God made 
In every human shoulder, where He meant 
Some tired head for comfort should be laid. 


| Most like a heavy-folded rose thou art, 

In summer air reposing, warm and still; 

| Dream thy sweet dreams upon my quiet heart, 

| | watch thy slumber, naught shall do thee ill. 
CELIA THAXTER. 
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which 
ever I should be 
we rk to ¢ 


and have no especial 
energies, I should like to 
give myself, my little strength, to this cause 
lo help wait upon and cheer those helpless and 
suffering ones, for whom I can feel such sympathy, 
knowing, as I do, that their lot is much harder than 
was mine, for they do not have their own loved ones 
to take care of them. Of course it might not be very 
good for me, as my friends say, to be surrounded by the 
ight of sickness and suffering ; but it might be good 
for them to have me, as I have a natural liking for 
such ocer’pation, and it would be such grateful service, 
after all the nursing I have received, to be able to do 
some such thing for others, “But there is little hope 
that I will ever be well enough for such a place. 
My weary, tedious convalescence from last month’s 
illness, shows me I am weaker than I thought for. 
Yet I shall always keep this “ Home” in mind, with 
earnest wishes for its enlargement and prosperity, 
and the hope that I may some day be able to do 
something for it, however little. “I shall always 
think lovingly of those who ere taking care of it, and 
sympathizingly of suffering inmates. And I 
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see she, too, appreciates our “ Home 
Ithink it is the nicest department I ever 
any periodical. A place where all who read 
azine can talk to each other, if they feel 80 
Where we « lown together 
Shall not we, its members, often think of 
who in the June number tells us of her 
life in the far North, where the spring so long 
coming? Shall we not be glad that we 
could help to cheer he r during the gloomy day 8, and 
do her loving words waken a response in our 
hearts? That June number is unusually full of good 
scraps worth thinking of, and keeping in 
mind, “Higher Life” of which 
‘Einna” few words upon “ Amuse- 
ments,” are wise and fitting, and ‘“‘ Earnest’s ” thoughts 
as she rides through the woods and vales, in the 
sweet spring-time, are a beautiful poem, with a 
sermon embodied in it, as good and true 
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are preached from our pulpits. 

Now there Js one more article I 
thing about, although it is not 
It is “ Madge ¢ arrol’s” chat about flowers, in 
April number. Not being able to read any 
awhile, during the spring, [ missed it entirely until 
looking over the books this time. Her wish that 
each flower lover would tell her their favorite name 
caught my attention. I cannot write her a letter 
just now, but would like to tell her my favorite, if it 
were ever possible to determine on it myself. But 
how can any eye select a 
other can equal it? 
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among so many beauties, 
certain one, and say that no 
Roses are so lovely and sweet, lilies so pure and 
stately, verbenas, pansies and phloxes, so bright and 
gay. I think for fragrance I love the helitrope 
sweet violet, sweet briar, and the dear little white 

For beauty, tea rose-buds, scarlet 
verbenas, pansies, white hyacinths— oh! I believe I 
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am lost in a maze of beauty, and cannot find my way 
out. There are so many more that seem just as 
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and thither, clamoring for joy, while it patientl, 
knocks (unheard in the willful turbulence) at the door 


pretty when I see them, that I am fain to end with | of the heart. 


the questioner’s own words : 


‘My favorite? How shall I 

Unless, it’s the one F now see 
Buttercup, pansy or rose bud, 
That is the flower for me.” 


inswer, 


LICHEN. 


“IT HASN’T HURT ME ANY.” 


DO not know to what the speaker alluded. I was 
standing at the door of the station waiting for 
the horse-car that would take me home. ‘wo 
men, well-dressed, “fine-looking,’ we should say, 
passed by, arm in arm. 
“That was rather rough,” said one, just as they 
were Opposite me. 


| 








Yes,” said the other; “but in the end it hasn’t 


hurt me any.” 

Now these were just the words to help me that day 
I was feeling sore and hurt at heart, and the brave 
ring there was in the one man’s voice cheered me 
God’s messengers those two strangers were, though 
they knew it not. I know now that, because of the 
hurt, | am better to-day. I know that, because of the 
stranger’s words, I am careful to remember that the 
“end” is not yet. And I am trying, too, to remem- 
ber that oftentimes things hurt because we ourselves 
let them. VARA 


THE WEARINESS OF WAITING. 


| shadow of pine 


bright and hopeful as it appears in these fami- | 
liar pages, there are evidently suffering sisters. | 


]) oie FRIENDS: In the “Home Circle,” 


Thinking, this fair summer 
breezes stir the musical pines and the glad birds 
thrill me with love, of these weary souls, I am 
especially reminded of one silent class—one partic 
ular kind of trial. Of positive sorrows, much is 
written ; 
pens are ever addressed. Also for invalids—whose 
grief is largely negative—we find helpful words not 
afew. But I think, while the birds are singing and 
the wind accompaniment waxes sweeter and sweeter, 


to the bereaved, to the heavily-laden, many | 


morning while the! 


| room was very hot. 


It were false comfort to say, disregard the futur 
despise the Not so, beloved. Hop 
grand coming harvests; acknowledge the charm an 
power of the unattained ; but throughout your wait 
ing, with its inevitable meed of trial, be thankful 
rejoice in the bountiful present, lifting strong, patien 
faces to Heaven. 

What a sermonizer the wind and the birds hav 
unwittingly made me! But the band has obeyed thy 
dictates of the heart, and it is with true sisterly fee!- 
ing that I have written. “Kr.” 


uncertain. 


THE ICE-CREAM. 


T was Fourth of July, and there were happy 
family gatherings, meetings of old friends, recon- 
ciliations and glad greetings. The sunshine was 

bright, and the air sweet and soft—but, oh, so hot! 
3y the sea-shore, or on breezy hill-tops, in the 
woods or in shaded parlors, there 
might be comfort and ‘rest. But while thousands 
were glad and mirthful, some were lonely, and tired, 
and sad, even where sickness or heavy trial had not 
crossed the threshold. 

The hours wore on to sunset, and the bells pealed 
out their merry chimes; but the heat scarcely lessened 
as night settled down. 

In an old farm-house a mother rocked her baby t 
sleep, and then sat down by a window in the gather- 
ing twilight. She was worn and exhausted with the 
heat; but there was no stir in the air, and the smal! 
She could not go out, for she 
had no one to take care of her baby. She and her 
little one were alone in the house, and she had been 
busy all day. She was parted from her mother and 


sisters; she could not share in any festival. She 


of the myriad beings not apparently stricken—strong | 
in health, comfortable in circumstances, active and | 


useful in life, who yet know the anguish of waiting. 
{t is not a withered, but an unfulfilled hope, that 
sickens these spirits; not what they have, but what 
they have not, which tries them, through long monot- 
onous days, even unto the utmost. They feel scarcely 
among the afflicted, dare not—bearing no visible 
cross—entreat the sympathy of men. * Indeed, they 
are keenly aware that such plea might be met by in- 
difference, or with the verdict -Weak, to weep over 
wishes in a world throbbing with pain! Still, wishes 
are forces; waiting is hard; and somehow, in the 
beautiful morning, I long to reach forth a hand to 
these quiet sufferers, and to say, Fear not; God 
heedeth all sorrow! God aideth all need! 
over, while actually burdened, you must remember 
that it is much to have hope; you must strive, dear 
hearts, to realize the brevity of time, albeit it some- 
times seems long, and you must especially watch lest, 
in the passionate yearning for future blessing, you 
fail to perceive the jewels about your feet. 

It is so easy to thirst for the far-away sea while 
sparkling brooks—it may be, rivers—flow unheeded 
beside us; so strangely natural to run about, hither 


More- | 


loved her baby tenderly and truly ; but she was tired, 
and feeble, and neryous; and as she thought of her 
old-time freedom, of the happy family parties in 
other homes, she could not keep back her tears. Sh« 
heard the outside door open, and quick footsteps o1 
the stairs. 

“Good-evening, Fred,” she said, pleasantly, as a 
frank, boyish face came in view. It was a neigh- 
bor’s son, who often called in of an errand, or to see 
the baby, and have a little chat. For this mother 
had a place in her heart for other children than her 
own, and a ready sympathy in the pleasures and 
interests of boy life 

“We're just home from grandma’s,” said Fred ; 
“had a jolly old time, you’d better believe. Shi 
sent you this,” and he placed a small stone-pitcher 
on the table her. It was filled with ice- 
cream, 

Oh, how welcome was the little gift! You remem- 
ber this was in the country, where ice-cream could 
not be bought, but must be made, or brought by ex- 
press from the city twenty miles away. Not only 
was she very fond of it, but it cooled her heated 
blood, and refreshed her wearied frame. She had 
no means of obtaining ice-water, and all the long, hot 
day she had wished for this very thing. Many a 
night she had been too tired and exhausted by the 
heat to rest even when she lay down, but this night 
she slept soon and well. 

Best of all, the kind thoughtfulness of the little 
deed cheered and comforted her. It was something 
to know that, in the midst of their own festivity, her 
neighbors had not forgotten her. The thought to 
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send her this, so easily given, was more than the gift 
itself. 

Many, very many, are the chances to help and 
bless, even ymore than we know, that lie all about us 
in life’s path, and through things as small as the cup 
of cold water. Mrs. M. O. JoHNnson 


“FORGIVE US OUR TRESPASSES.”’ 


EK say the words lightly oftentimes; but the 

other day something of their real meaning was 

brought home to me. I had written in an- 
swer to a friend’s letter—a friend who is suffering 
loss and bearing heavy burdens. I wanted to help 
and cheer her. But I utterly failed. I wrote her 
how I was trying to bear my own trials—how I felt 
the Father was helping me day by day, and I knew 
He would help her. I didn’t mean to “set myself 
up” as anexample. But it seems my friend thought 
1 did. I knew my trials were not her trials. and 
that I could not measure my pains and ills by hers. 
But she thought I meant to, and so I utterly failed 
where I tried only to do good. 


It humbled me. Maybe there was too much of 


elf instead of grace. At first I was vexed, particu- 
larly where my friend hinted that my sufferings were 
imaginary. But, after all, I needed the lesson that I 
yot—though not the lesson my friend meant for me. 

Forgive us our trespusses,”’ O our Father, kee p us 
from trespassing! Give us clear-sighted love that 


knows when to speak and when to keep ailence. 


Help us to bear one another’s burdens—in silence, if 
it is best. VARA 


LETTER FROM A SUBSCRIBER, 


came duly to hand, and never did the same- 
sized bundle distribute a greater amount of 


| yi AR MR. ARTHUR: The batch of magazines 


happiness. You see, we had been without the Hom: 
ever since January; and it was like seeing the face 
of an old friend to open the leaves and see the 
familiar names. There was just one book apiece; 
and although it was ten o’clock at night when they 
were brought into the house, they we re eagerly seized 
by each one. It was curious, too, to see how differ- 
ently they were examined by the different persons 
present. Of course, I turned directly to the “ Home 
Circle,” said, “ How d’y’ do?” to Lichen, shook hands 
with Chatty Brooks and hugged Pipsey—that is, I 
wanted to do so Winfield scanned the historical 
pictures, Jennie pitched right into “Lenox Dare,” 
while Sallie eagerly examined Butterick’s Patterns. 
It was rather flippant in Sallie to overlook all the 
good reading and go the first thing after those 
fashions. But Sallie is eighteen, and one couldn’t 
expect much else, after all. There was only one 
magazine feft when paterfamilias entered the room, 
declaring that it was far too late to read magazines, 
and we would be better off in bed than poring over 
such nonsense. No one said anything; but pretty 
soon I looked up, and there he sat as busy reading 
the magazine as any of us. I made some excuse to 
go over to his side of the table to peep over his 
shoulder, just to satisfy myself; and—would you be- 
lieve it?—there he was deep in a love story ! 

The next day we commenced house-cleaning. | 
am afraid those magazines made us feel tired pretty 
often. They looked so tempting lying there on the 


sitting-room table, that every time Sallie or 1 went | 


ment’s rest was absolutely necessary. It was like 
having a visitor who says, ‘‘ Now don’t let me inter- 
fere with your work. Just go on all the same as if I 
wasn’t here.” And we mean to do so, and think we 
do; but ever and anon we stop to chat and exchange 
thoughts. 

Well, I don’t think we were any the worse for rest- 
ing over those books. How they stirred us up, and 
with what renewed zest we flew at the cleaning, our 
thoughts tingling from the contact with the thoughts 
of others, mind, heart and body feeling the electric 
touch, and strengthened by the strong outspoken 
words, 

I hope the Home MAGAZINE will long continue to 
be what it has long been—a pure, helpful, cheerful 
companion. I love to picture it on its monthly visits 
all over this land—cheering the fainting hearts strug- 
gling so bravely away out on the frontier; sending 
strong, courageous messages to some whose lives have 
little of rest from labor, and imparting peace and joy 
to thousands of homes and hearts, 

Yours truly, 


FOLLOWING UP A SUBJECT. 


NE method by which the young may make great 
( advancement in knowledge, is by following up 

a subject when once the mind is warmly 
awakened on that point. Few sit down patiently to 
plod through volumes of history, though many make 
the attempt. It is said in a college library, that the 
first volume of Rollin’s Historv has been rebound 
many times, while the rest of the set ar about as 
good as new. Successive classes of students have 
begun vigorously to read up history, but fall off dis- 
couraged before the second volume is reached. But 
let an intelligent scholar become interested in some 
particular character, as Mary Queen of Scotts, Mar- 
shal Ney, or any distinguished person, and then set 
himself to read up what he can find upon it. His 
resources may be small, but if he has a mind for the 
work, in this age of books, he will surely find an 
oper ing. Either he will make friends with some 
kindly hearts possessed of a library to which they 
will make him welcome, or he will manage in some 
way to buy the book he covets. Better still, perhaps, 
he may get a share in a loaning library, which has 
proved a mine of gold to many an aspiring mind. 
Where there is a will there is a way, and a mind 
thoroughly in earnest will not fail to find it. 

This matter of research, this turning over volume 
after volume to find just the thing we are in search 
of, may be quite irksome at first, but the taste for it 
grows fast, and at length it becomes a most delight- 
ful pursuit. The mind acquires the keenness of a 
gravyhound on a scent in search of its subject, and 
everything that can be brought to bear upon it. It 
seems to know almost by intuition where to look, 
and what to read for the desired light. It is only 
when the mind is thus thoroughly waked up, that it 
can ever make its best, its happiest attainments. 
Such moods should be encouraged to come often and 
stay long, and should be improved to the extent of 
our ability when they do come. McC. 


THERE is a kind of fondness that ruins children as 
surely as there is a fondness that blesses them. There 
is sometimes more real sweetness in a gentle repres- 


|sive rebuke than in the warmest praise, oftentimes 


more love in the rod than in a reward. We help 
our children most when we help them to take an 
honest view of themselyes—and this we can never do 


into the room we grew all at once so tired that a mo- | by flattering their too easily-flattered self-conceit. 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


F summer dress materials, there is little new to 
() say. We have the same varied assortment of 
lawns, cambrics, ginghams and percales, with 

the heavier fabrics of momie cloth, bunting and de 
beige. Linen seldom appears except in ulsters, ane 
batistes are less worn than formerly. The original 
bunting retains its old popularity; suits of this 
material are often made up with silk trimmings, or 
an adjustable vest of piq French buntings are 
finer, and come in very fancy styles, combining stripes 
of contrasting colors. Grenadine suits are now made 
up with only one lining of silk, displacing entirely 
an inner lining of Silesia. In addition to the fash- 
ionable brocaded grenadines, we have the old-time 
material, with plain meshes, which, like all solid 
fabrics, gives most satisfaction. Grenadine dresses 
med often with fancy fringe, loops of satin 
in ribbon, and Breton, Spanish or French 





’ 


are trin 
or gros g 
lace 
The substantial basque continues to hold its place, 
and is, perhaps, even more liked than ever. The 
latest style is the panier basque, to be worn with a 
skirt simply draped with a sash, or an overskirt 
having no bouffant effect, so that by its use an old 
costume may be made new. It has a long skirt, 
draped high all around, below the waist line, and is 
ornamented with ribbon bows. Light wraps of cash- 


mere, silk, grenadine, lace, etc., are considered ele- | 
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Fashion Deparlnent, 





| gant as ever, being trimmed according to taste, their 


shapes varying from a short cape to a long fichu or a 
veritable mantle. 

One of the most popular shapes of bonnets is the 
Virot—a half-hat sl Lpe, intended to set well back 
upon the head. It is usually trimmed with a shirred 
satin lining, a scarf around the crown fastened with 
a cluster of loops and flowers, and long, ample strings 
of lace or ribbon to pass back around the hair and 
tie loosely in a bow on the breast. Speaking of 
shirred linings, it is a good plan to have a hat so 
adorned with black silk or satin—then the outside 
may in a few minutes present the appearance of an 
entirely different chapeau, by a judicious arrange- 
ment of flowers, feathers, ete., fo match any costume. 
Another favorite hat is a modification of the English 
walking-hat, in which the brim is turned downward 
instead of curled over, like its predecessors, being 
simply trimmed with a band and feather. For 
traveling, it is the mode to have a plain dark straw, 
neatly adorned with velvet, and relieved by a bird’s 
breast, in which the brightest tints shall correspond 
with the leading colors of the costume. For country 
wear, white sunbonnets have largely superseded even 
the pretty rustic hats; unlike the models worn by 
our grandmothe rs, these are not stiffened in doing up. 

Fancy collarettes, with dainty flowers and ribbons, 
may be worn according to individual caprice. Gar- 
niture for almost any dress may consist of an indefi- 
nite number of ribbon bows 


Dew Publications. 


FROM CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, | 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Light in Dark Places; or, How the Camps 
Lived in their Poverty. By Henry 8. Drayton. The 
object of this book seems to be to teach a good many 
little moral lessons, and to show the superior advan- 
tages of Graham gems, phrenology and the water- 
cure. Of course, there is a moderate, sensible love- 
story running through it all. 


FROM J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 
A Mere Adventurer. By Elzey Hay. 


(Fanny Andrews). A really good novel—one in 
which the descriptions, the characters, the language 
and the sentiments leave little to be desired. The 
sharp insight into the ways of the world, and the bits 
of wisdom scattered abundantly throughout the pages, 
would do credit to Thackeray, while the fine expres- 
sion reminds us constantly of George Eliot. As to 
the mere execution, it suggests nothing so much as a 
beautiful piece of embroidery, in which every thread 
is in its place, with no ends left hanging. 


The Second Coming of the Lord: Its Cause, 
Signs and Effects. By Rev. Chauncy Giles, author 
of “Man a Spiritual Being,” “ Heavenly Blessed- 
ness,” etc. The author of this book is a minister of 
the New Jerusalem (Swedenborgian) Church, and is | 
one of the clearest and ablest expounders of its doc- 
trines. His “Man a Spiritual Being,” published a | 
few years ago, has had a large sale both in this! 


56 


country and in England. The present volume, which 
treats the question of the Lord’s Second Coming as 
an accomplished fact, and not as unfulfilled prophecy, 
cannot fail to arrest attention, and set many to think- 
ing in a new direction. The breadth of thought, 
logical precision and method of the book, are remark- 
able; while the clearness with which it shows the 
impossibility of any literal fulfillment of the prophe- 
cies which have been so long held as pointing to the 
destruction of the material universe, must settle that 
question in the mind of every unprejudiced reader. 

It is shown by Mr. Giles that the Greek word 
aion, rendered “ world” in our common translation 
of the New Testament, does not in the original mean 
the earth or any material body; and that the word 
which really means earth, or the world, in Greek, is 
never used where what is supposed to be the end of 
the world is described. “ The true meaning of aton,” 
says the author of this book, “is age; the special 
state or condition which characterizes the life of a 
people. It can also be applied to material things, 
and to natural or to spiritual beings; but in all cases 
it means their state or condition. 

According to this meaning of the word, the end 
of the world is only the closing of an age character- 
ized by certain social, civil, or spiritual states or con- 
ditions, and the beginning of a new and advancing or 
higher age; as at the end of what we call the dark 
ages, a new and more enlightened age succeeded 
The end of the Jewish Church, was the end of an 
age in the church of mere dead naturalism, which 
was succeeded by the Christian age, which was a 


NOTES 


higher dispensation of truth. The end of this first 
Christian age, it is claimed by our author, and held 
in the New Church of which he is a minister, was 
fore told by the Lord in the passages which have been 
regarded as descriptive of the end of the world; 
nd it is also he ld, that this great consummation has 
taken place, and that we now in the 
e than the 
ts of whicl 
rd can gel 


ready 
morning of a new and grander Chri- 
vorid has ever seen, the signs and effec 
re all around us; an age in which the Li 
} 


arer to man, spiritually—come to him in the 
reater power and glory of His divine truth that Hi 
iy save him from and him 
even a higher perfection than that which was lost 
No new book by Mr. Gile 


thoughtful perusal, without 


his enemies, restore 


one can give this 
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One cannot read without being inspir 


Lectures: 


here given. 
for the directness of the language, and the 
the illustrations are 
enough, even were it strictly true, 
Mr. Gough, that he is deficient in logie and rhetoric. 
However this may be, he is certainly not deficient in 
the ability to do the work to 


called. 


new 


force of themselves powerful 


which he has been 


The American Temperance Speaker, No. 1. 
A choice collection of dialogues, prose and poetry, 
especially adapted for use in all Temperance Organi- 
The claims made for th 
well sustained—it contains some very valua- 


s litthe book 


zations, 
title are 
ble matter. 

NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, 
8 READE STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Boy’s Rehearsal; A Bitter Dose; A 
Talk By H. Ell McBride. 


FROM THI 


on Temperance. iot 


Three little pamphlets containing dialogues suitable 


Doles and 


Painting. 

S most of our readers are doubtless aware, within 
i the last year or so the interest in decorative art 
4 has developed into a perfect “craze.” Signs of 
this are apparent on every hand. The paper-hanger’s 
window displays soft tints and vine-like suggestions, 
instead of gorgeous panels and caricatured battle- 
fields; the ware-rooms of the furniture-dealer ar 
filled with ample chairs and Eastlake tables; even in 
shops whose proprietors were once content to dis- 
play paper-knives and handkerchief-boxes appear 
gayly-adorned placques, panels and horse-shoes. Ii 
is the same at home as well as abroad. Parlor and 
chamber alike are radiant in unique vase, and bril- 
liant screen, and dainty embroidery, while our sweet- 
faced matrons and laughing girls tind abundant em- 
ployment for their fair fingers and leisure hours in 

the many lovely pursuits of to-day. 


We have all along believed that in all this there | 


as has been said of 


in the 


AND COMMENTS. 


for use in a boys’ school or temperance society. Of 
these, we think the first exceedingly good, but of 
the others we would only say that they might be 
available in dearth of better material. 


Rosa Leighton ; 
Mrs. M. F. Martin. 
not striking in its originality, of 
family through 

Like books generally, though depict- 

ows, it has a happy termination 
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Six Months a ; ior’s. By Emily 
Adams. A conventi inday-school book, of 
which the ; iad its full share, 
We do not believe any k, all introspection, 

gging forth to the light as enormities a hundred 
trifling faults, and exhibit absence in 

a child all wholesome read- 

them learn to grow 
y contemplating the 
laracters more In harmony 
1 human . 
And let them also 
read the garnered wisdom of ages. Those who know 
children best know how qui ki they learn to 
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heir one 
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priggish mode! ot 
ing for the lit 
brave, and : 
development of earnest 
with life 
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cite sympathy instead of a 
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strong, and pure, ! 


real with enough ¢ rror to ex- 


com 


prebend 
away from mere made-up good talk. 


elevated sentiments, and how soon they turn 


Entertainments, consisting of exercises for 
s inday-scho | Exhibiti ns, ( hristmas, Nx W 
Year, Decoration Day, Fourth of July and Thanks- 
giving Day, as well as programmes for amateur per- 
formances, old folks’ concerts, et We 
this to every teacher and officer of a juvenile organi 
zalion, assuring them that they will find in it a 


valuable assistant. 


, 
commend 


Comments. 


to encroach upon more important things—to the revo- 
our land to a higher and truer apprecia- 
tion of beautiful and its elevating 
[hat we were not wrong, we have evidence in the 
prevalence of better forms in which this universal 
We have far less of pasting scrap 


lutionizing ot 


the influence. 


interest is shown 
pictures upon jars, far more of designing and painting 
original decorations; far less of the loud talk and, 
albeit harmless, dogmatism about “art” and “artistic 
etiect,”’ and far more of quiet acceptance, appreciation 
and enjoyment, 

But even yet, in spite of the numberless articles 
that have appeared in papers and magazines, and the 
multitudinous objects seen and handled throughout 
the homes of the many, a great lack of something is 
plainly visible, which only time and better culture 
can correct. What we mean may become evident to 
any one of our readers who, in looking at nine out of 


| a dozen of the artistic objects set before him, will ask 


himself whether nature and the naturalist would not 


was a power for great good ; even—when not suffered | be ashamed of the greater proportion of the repre- 
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sented reeds, and birds, and flowers, and grasses. 
Still, we may reflect, in justice to the poor artists, 
that choice work can never be given for poor pay 

We did not start so much to theorize as to inform 
some of our readers to whom this subject may be new 
what they may do to awaken in themselves an interest 
in art, and to attain to a certain degree of proficiency 
in following it for their own amusement or the satis- 
faction of their friends, if not with any very strong 
hopes of pecuniary reward. 

Materials for painting, though always compara- 
tively expensive, are les: so now than they have been. 
Then there are so many pretty, cunning little things 
to decorate—one may be quite an artist and never | 
see a picture. 

Plain wooden plates are only a cent apiece, but 
they may be made valuable by the addition of a deli- 
cate anemone, an airy butterfly, or a comic silhouette, 
in oil or water-color. Half of the shell of a pearl- 
oyster, procurable for a mere trifle, may be rendered 
charming by a spirited, sketchy little landscape. 
Rough, earthen jars, by a few judicious strokes of the 
brush, are capable of becoming things of beauty and 
joys forever. Tiny panels of pasteboard, costing 
fifteen cents each, can be made just as effective as 
the more expensive ones. Exquisite toilet-sets are 
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Our Social Hot-Beds. 


HE training of young girls in average American 

Society fits them for little that is useful and en- 
nobling. Dress, amusement, social ambition, 
| and all manner of frivolities make the staple of con- 
| versation heard among the half-fiedged young women 
| who crowd our drawing-rooms and public places, and 
who seem to have no idea of modest decorum or self- 
repression. Refering to this evil the Boston Adver- 
tiser says: 

“The causes are several; easily detected, perhaps 
as easily remedied if the proper measures were taken. 
The very superficial method of educating girls among 
the more fortunate classes, the little discipline used 
by parents at home, and the want of independence 
shown in managing a family, so that a man who has 
five thousand dollars a year hates to tell his children 
that they must not ape the possessor of fifty thousand 
dollars a year, are among the causes of this evil. 

“Then, too, the great watering-places and summer 
resorts are perfect hot-beds for forcing the premature 
growth of evil qualities—vanity, ambition and silly 
emulation in finery, making women of the world of 
children who should be thinking of nothing graver 
than their games, their dolls and their little lessons. 








formed by covering plain glass bottles with bright- 
colored silk or satin, and painting upon the gay | 
ground clusters of flowers. It were an endless task | 
to enumerate all that the industrious hand may | 
beautify— fans, neckties, paper-weights, passe-partouts 
and what not. And then, there are all the mysteries 
of mineral colors and burning for those who desire 
to dabble in china-decoration. We can give little 
further information, except to say, try, observe nature, 
and persevere. 


“ Late hours, improper excitement and indigestible 
food at children’s parties, have in the last fifty years 
taken the bloom off the youth of America very 
much. 

“These social gatherings, which are productive of 
much injury to young children, are an essentially 
modern feature, and it is said that they were intro- 
duced by her majesty Queen Victoria. 

“Tt is to be hoped that this is false, for it seems as 
if she had shown so much good sense in other ways, 
‘officially’ and socially, that it must be a bit of 


| scandal. 


The New Postage Law. 


PPVHIS law, which went into operation on the first of 
May, has few changes from the old law which 
affect others than publishers, or those sending | 

out printed matter. The postage on letters and 

transient newspapers remain the same. The follow- | 
ing extract from the law relates to “ miscellaneous | 
printed matter,” and should be carefully read : 

“Upon matter of the third class, or upon the 
wrapper inclosing the same, the sender may write 
his own name or address thereon, with the word 
‘from’ above and preceding the same, and in 
either case may make simple marks intended to 
designate a word or a passage of the text to which it 
is desired to call attention. There may be placed 
upon the cover or blank leaves of any book or of 
any printed matter of the third class a simple manu- 
script dedication or inscription that does not partake of 
the nature of a personal correspondence. Upon any 
package of matter of the fourth class the sender may 
write or print his own name and address, preceded 
by the word ‘from,’ and there may also be written 
or printed the number and names of the articles in- | 
closed; and the sender thereof may write or print 
upon or attach to any such articles by tag or label a| 
mark, number, name, or letter, for purpose of identi- | 
fication.” 

All manuscript sent for publication to a magazine 
or newspaper is charged with letter postage. Cor- | 
respondents must bear this in mind, or they may lose 
their manuscript. Only when sent for publication in | 
a book form, will MSS. go as third class matter. | 
The law does not include MSS. sent for publication | 
in a periodical. 


“ At all events, they are a very doubtful and objec- 
tionable amusement for children, and it is not say- 
ing too hard a thing to lay many social shortcomings 


| to this cause.” 


Neuralgia. 





has for many years treated all his cases of sci- 
atica and neuralgic pains with an improved elec- 
tric apparatus, consisting merely of a flat-iron and 
vinegar. The iron is heated until sufficiently hot to 
vaporize the vinegar, and is then covered with some 


|): EBRARD, of Nimes, France, states that he 


| woolen fabric, which is moistened with vinegar, and 
| the apparatus is applied at once to the painful spot. 


As arule, the pain disappears in twenty-four hours, 
and recovery ensues at once. 


The Art Interchange. 


HIS is the title of a periodical published in New 
York, at 140 Nassau Street, the design of which 
is to diffuse among the people a better knowledge 

of industrial and decorative art, and to show that, by 
adding beauty to use, the market value of any class 
of manufactures may be increased. In this effort it 


| becomes the medium for the interchange of a very 


great variety of ideas upon art-topics from all parts 
of the country, besides giving suggestions or full ex- 
planations of different art methods. Silk, crewel and 
medieval embroidery; drawing and painting on 
wood, silk, linen or porcelain; modeling in clay 
etc.; decoration in relief and carving in wood and 
ivory, all come within its scope. 
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A Temperance Sermon. 
READER of the Baltimore American sends to 

\ that paper a letter written by a young man 
d just before he ended a wasted life by suicide. 
he letter, which is in itself a most eloquent temper- 
ince sermon, says: 

“Dear FrreND: I write to you again the old, 
Id tale—my fight with Captain Whisky and a 
Waterloo defeat. Score one more victim to the 
conquering hero. When you receive this it will be 
Jl over with me. The little ripple I make in the 
water will be smooth again, and the sod will be 
licely patted over my head. The saloon keeper will 
-mile as sweetly as ever} his patrons joke and laugh 
he same, and the drunkard’s grave will be still wait- 
ng for some of these jolly fellows as surely as for | 
oe. 


New Use of the Telephone. 

MP\HE pastor of the Congregational Church at| 
Mansfield, Ohio, has a telephone in his pulpit | 
with the wires leading to the houses of several | 

aged and invalid members of his parish. The instru- 

nent is placed on a table in front of where he stands, | 
ind is not conspicuous to the congregation. While | 
ie speaks he pays it no attention, but every word he | 
iys is easily heard by his distant auditors. His first 
itterances before the telephone were the Scripture 
sentences : “The Word is nigh unto thee,” and “ His 
Word runneth swiftly.” 


Pansies. 


Tus, from St. Nicholas, by Laura Ledyard, is very 
-weet and dainty: 
Now, who should know 
Where pansies grow 
As well as little Elsie—oh ? 


As deep her eyes 
As purple skies ; 
Of softest velvet is her chin ; 


And I’ve been told, 
Her heart is gold, 
By some one who’s been peeping in 


So, who should know 
Where pansies grow 
As well as little Elsie—oh ? 


Literary and Personal. 


Mr. Tennyson is said to have received one thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty dollars for his poem, 

rhe Defense of Lucknow,” published in the April 
number of Z'he Nineteenth Century. 

Miss JuLIA BRYANT requests persons having let- 
ters from the late William Cullen Bryant in their 
possession or under their control to oblige his family 
'y sending them addressed to “ Miss Julia Bryant, 
office of the Evening Post, 208 Broadway, New York.” 

Miss Harriet Hosmer is complimented by the 
London World as the greatest of the few female 
sculptors the world has ever seen, and one of the 
very few among those who have produced strong 
work and not mere prettiness. 

THE numerous friends of Mr. John G. Saxe will 
be glad to know that his health is rapidly improving, 
and his complete recovery quite probable. His 
trouble has been mainly with his nerves. 





Mr. CHARLES J. BoNAPARTE, of Baltimore, 
although now made independently wealthy by the 
inheritance of much of his grandmother’s hoardings, 
still works hard in his law practice, and displays 


|great ability therein. He thinks, now that the 


Prince Imperial is dead, that the Napoleonic dynasty 
never will be restored. Mr. Bonaparte has ap- 
parently no aspirations in the direction of the French 
throne. 


GEORGE Extot1’s new work, “Theophrastus Such,” 
published in this country by Harper & Brothers, is 
attracting considerable attention in America and 
England. London Truth says it creates all the more 
interest “as it will almost certainly be the last from 
the pen of George Eliot.” 


Publishers’ 


HOME MAGAZINE FOR 1879. 


1 copy, ome year . . . . + « e $2 25 
3 copies ~ tt ee ee ae 5 50 
e “ and one to club-getter 11.00 


Denarhnent, 


gas For premiums to club-getters, see our special 
circular, which will be mailed on application. 

Res Remittances by post-office order, draft or 
registered letter. 


Additions to clubs can be made, at the club rate, 
any time through the year. 


READ THIS REMARKABLE LETTER. 

The following letter, which came to us unsolicited, 
cannot fail to arrest the reader’s attention. Until its 
receipt, we were not aware of the full results of the 
Compound Oxygen Treatment in the case to which 
it refers: 


Mescalero Agency, South Fork, New Mexico, 
June 5th, 1879. 

Drs. StarKEY & PALEN: In the spring of 1878, I 
happened to see your advertisement in Sceribner’s 
Monthly. Although I seldom read a medical adver- 
tisement, I was at the time (as I am now) so situated 
that “reading matter” of almost any kind was desir- 
able; and I read your advertisement of “Compound 
Oxygen.” I felt satisfied that if the remedy was 
really what you claimed it to be, it was just what I 
wanted for a daughter who had been a sufferer with 
neuralgia for more than fifteen years. I wrote you for 
a copy of your “Treatise on Compound Oxygen.’ 
After reading this little work, and the certificates of 
such men as Judge Kelly, T. S. Arthur and others, I 
felt that if these were genuine, there must be REAL 
MERIT in the remedy. 

sut I had tried so many remedies, and so many 
physicians of good standing and practice, without any 
permanent benefit, that I had almost despaired of my 
daughter ever getting well, and was afraid to incur 
the expense without more assurance that I would not 
be disappointed, and wrote to a clergyman of your 
city, and inquired about your standing in the city as 
physicians, and the genuineness of the certificates 
referred to. His answer satisfied me, and I ordered 
the remedy sent to my daughter in Kansas. That 
was about one year ago, and since using the supply 
then ordered (I forget the quantity, but the expense 
was only fifteen dollars) my daughter has not only not 
had neuralgia, but considers herself in perfect health. 

On my return to “the States’”’ last fall, 1 stopped 
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at Colorado Springs, and made partial arrangements 
for my daughter to spend the winter there, fearing to 
have her spend another winter either in Iowa or in 
Kansas, where she was temporarily stopping. But 


when I: her in Kansas, she said to me that she had 
written you, and had just received a reply that if she 
would u uother supply of the ¢ )xygen you would 
insure | . comfortable winter in any climate. On 
th we proceeded to our home in Des 


Moi: lowa. I then proposed ordering a second 
supply of Oxygen, and its use as a surefy against a 
return of the disease; but my daughter objected until 
need of it—then, said she, I want it J 


she felt the 





did 1 rder it, and it has not been needed, and we 
are fu nvinced that it will not be. 
R li y my daughter as having, through the 
ity d, been perm entiy ¢ ed of ¢ i 
gia as it is pu ble f any p n to be 
Ai ud live, by th bse / yo ( eporanu 
Oxygen, | esteem it a PLEASURE and a DUTY io set 
you this statement. It is, perhaps, too long to pub 
lish, if you should wish to do so; but you are 
liberty t e it in any way you see prope: 
I feel it I cannot over-estimate or say too mu 


in praise of your remedy, 
Re spectfully your ¢ bedic nt servant, 


A. RUSSELL. 


Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen is sent free 0 
charge It contains a history of the discovery, nature 
and action of this new remedy, the fame of which is 
rapidly extending. Also a record of the remarkab! 
results ¥ have so far attended its use. It will | 
promptly mailed to all who write for it to 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
112 Girard St., Philadelphia, P 


Proressor Horsrorp’s BREAD PREPARATIONS 
are unsurpassed for making light bread, biscuit 
cakes and pastry. The cost is about one-half that « 
the ordinary baking powder. If you cannot obtair 
it at your grocers, send a three-cent stamp to tl 
“Rumford Chemical Works,” Providence, oe 
Island, for a sample packet and cook-book, and giv: 
it atrial. “Pipsey” indorses this Bread Prepara 
tion as the best in market, and she generally knows 
of what she writes. 


THe Narionan Sitver PuLatrna Company, 
whose advertisement appears in this number, is re- 
liable, and the ware it advertises will be found 
represented. It has recently published a handsome 
illustrated catalogue of goods furnished by mail, 
which will be sent free on application. 


Upon investigation we find that Madame Rowley’s 
Medicated Toilet Mask is recommended by eminent 
medical experts to be the only rational means for 
beautifying and preserving the complexion. A 
descriptive treatise, containing testimony of well- 
known society ladies is mailed gratuitously by The 
Toilet Mask Co., 1164 Broadway, N. Y.—Con 


ILLUMINATED TEMPERANCE CaArps.—The Na- 
tional ‘Temperance Society has just published a 
packet of twelve illuminated floral cards, with texts 
selected expressly for this object printed on each, 
suitable for distribution in Sunday-schvols, Bands of 
Hope, juvenile organizations, and among children 
generally. Price for packet of twelve cards, twenty- 
cents. One hundred cards not in packets for one 
dollar. Address, J, N. STEARNS, Publishing 
Agent, 58 Reade Street, New York. 
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CLARE AND BEBE, 

A Nove y “ His Heart's Desir 
Hine Kai Cloth, $1.2 Cheap | 
lin I 

\ ‘ ( har er a 
1atiol a e evinced in eve 

ter, and they subjective in its esser 
Vhich w ‘ ! for home leisure ar 
vel, The { sweet as the flow 
lwountaAIN rivule \ ir (tn, 

rhis story sis one of the a 

Full of subth ts, written With force — fu 

crace and beau wimirable con nior 
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THE GHOST OF REDBROOK, 





\ Novel. By The Odd Trump € 
Lacy Diam Clifton Picture el av 
Extra cloth | ver, 75 cents 
‘The plot i esting; the mystery is w 
preserved and l naged; the characters 
depicted with d the wh tone « € 
book is pure, ple tractive. Boston Satu 


I ning G ‘ 
“It is a thoroughly 


in tone with | 


ea 





ind humor 
not much ghos l worked out most skillfully 
and will puzzle \ nveterate novel readers 


Louist tA 


A MERE ADVENTURER, 


A Novel. By E.z1 Ha rr of “A Family Secret 


vo Cloth, $1 I r cover, 7% cents. 





“Has much of ind pleasing freshness, ar 
|} many of the ir s we have hinted, possess a 
| originality all their « Philadelphia Times, 


RHONA. 


A Novel. By Mrs. FoRRESTER 
‘ Viva,” “ Dolores,” et 12mo. Extra cloth, $1.0 
“A bright, vivacious and forcibly-written story, abound 
ing in dramatic ine nts and graphie portraitures.” 
Boston Traveler. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail 
postage prepaid, on receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia 


author of “Mignon ' 














and ORGANS. #10) BEFORE BUYING OR RENTING A 

Pianos only $222.50; $370 Organs : 
only 990.20 ; s only $73.75; Tremendous a med CA B 1 N ET re) R Cc A N 
tion during the Mid-Summer Months. 4@~Recently being | . 

of my city and intrusted with its city | Be sure to send for our LATEST CaTaLoGve and Cut- 

ELECTED YOR honda amounting to thousands of | CULARS with NEW STYLES, REDUCED PRICES ($54, $66, $75, 
dollars, sho’ sufticient proof of my responsibility. | $84, $90, $99, $105, $108, $114, $120, and upwards), and mach 
Latest circulars and Illustrated Newspaper, free. | information. Sent free. MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN 
Address, DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. CO., Boston, New York or Chicago. 


“AS YELLOW AS A 


LEMON,’’ 


-xpresses the fact that jaundice has set in. The poor, ill- 

used liver has turned like the “trodden-upon worm,” and | 
asserted her rights. Use at once TARRANT’S SELTZER 

\PERIENT regularly, according to directions; get the 

system in proper shape, and soon the bloom of youth will 

return to the cheek and health be restored. No medicine 

is better for the general system than Tarrant’s Seltzer 

Aperient. 





SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. a 
A FINISHED THE NEW ENGLAND | (QMMON SENSE Chairs and Rockers. 


> arene ait employing A lady writes: “The only objection to your Common Sense 
MUSICAL | {75 Eminent Professors, Rocker ig we all want tt.” Send stamp for IUustrated 
'Has a reputation unequalled for | (“talogue to F. A. Sinclair, Mottville, N. Y 


furnishing a COMPLETE “A YEAR and expe nis. Outfit F 
- — “ y, anc penses to agents. Outfit Free. 
EDUCATION. MUSICAL EDUCATION at $777 Address, P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 
1erely nominal rates, combined with RARE collateral = iia oe 
advantages. For prospectus, address E. Tourjee, Music | : oj 
Hall, Boston, Mass, LA Ze ¢ if relnume 
) 


ROLEUM a JELLY eer Q 
V A 5 ELIN E Jolet Porp. 
" - 
Grand Medal at the Philadelphia Exposition. 
SILVER MEDAL AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


“he most valuable fanily remedy knoen for the treatment 
af wounds, burna, sores, cuts, skin diseases, rheumatism, chil- 
bicins, catarrh, hemorrhoids, ete. | orc 
Also for coughs, colds, sore throat, croup and diphthe- | P Gaeetie dis. Maen aetewe el ‘ 
ria, ete, | Anybody by 9 Sow heuresnn cositzicarn. ForSixty Day 
_ Used and approved by the leading physicians of Europe | Bie eg ovat pt amp py pking wp = 
4 co te at u - Agente erywhere. 
and America. 00 ‘Address SMITH" 3 V ALVEOMOAN CO., Palatles ot 


The toilet articles made from pure Vaseline | -———__—______—_ ~ eee 
—such as Pomade, Cold Cream, Camphor Ice | AMAR INDIE 
and Toilet Soaps—are superior to any similar 

(Universally prescribe’ vy the Fac- 


ones. 
Try them. 25 and %-cent sizes of all our goods. ulty).—A Laxative, Refreshing and Med- 


Sold by Draggists. COLGATE & CO., New Tork. icated Fruit Lozenge; for the immediate 
ee aoe relief and effectual cure of Constipation, 


{ 000 ; L N oO U Ss bE Headache, Bile, Hemorrhoids, &c. Tam- 

5 , ar (unlike on and the usual purgatives), 

lexandria Bay, N.Y. is agreeable to take and never produces 

The finest and largest house on the St. Lawrence irritation. E. GRILLON,27 Rue Rambu- 

River opens June Ist, 1879. Send two 3-cent stamps jor teau, Paris. Sold by allchemists. E FOUGERA 
circular and guide-book to O. G, STAPLES, Prop. | & CO., 30 North William Street, New York. 


PRETTY LIPS 


Should have pearly teeth hehind them. To make the teeth pearly 
and to keep them so, there is nothing like 


FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


It neutralizes every element of impurity that affects the soundness 
or whiteness of the teeth. Moreover, it prevents gum-boil and 
canker. Sozodont should be used by every one who values a good 
set of teeth. It has none of the acrid properties of tooth pastes, etc., 
and instead of contracting the gums renders them firm and elastic. 
All disagreeable odors arising from the breath are neutralized by 
the use of Sozodont. 


Lis impossible to be sick when Ftop — 


Bitters are used. One trial proves it. 
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Compound Oxygen. 


A New Snead for the Cure of Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Dyspepsia, Headache, Ozzena, Rheumatism, and 
ail Chronic and Nervous Disorders, by a 
Natural Process of Vitalization. 


RHPORT OF CASBS. 


CASE No. 5. greatly improved, and I have had but little diarrhea. * * * 
A case of asthma, in which immediate relief was Nap ae yo nae eters a gzpnt vespodval oe which 
™ . s s nos 10 WHOL range OF SO 1ern aliments. 
obtained in a severe attack of the disease. Our extract is B 
from a letter received (June 9th, 1879,) from the husband 
; . 3 ae CASE No. 10. 
of the patient, a gentleman residing in Chicago. a Hheeleiad In Wusiavtite: “Mas , t forv 
poysician in intsvillie, Alabama, who fen or the 
“ In reply to yours, I will say. that the first time my wife ° : ‘ , Bee — 
took your Treatment it had an astonishing effect, She | 
was suffering at the time with a very bad attack of the | under date of March 21st, 1879: 
asthma, was all bent up; could notstraighten herself; |  « yjeg jg inhaling at my office: is much the 
inhaled the Compound Oxygen for two minutes accord- | petter for it. Does not cough at night; can sleep; ge 
ing to direction, when the asthma left her, and she was | | hungry; has not had her accustomed rigors; her feet end 
perfectly easy—seemed as though she could not throw | hands get warm; her chest expanded three inches 01 
her shoulders back far enough. Has steadily improved | the first week's inhalation; laughs and is active, et 
ever since. * * * So we are very much encouraged, and | Frere js a case of consumption much benefited by t 
cannot express our delight and gratitude. Before using | Oxygen Treatment 
the Compound Oxygen, she seemed to use but.a small | ; 
pat of her luugs in breathing; but in a few days her Pegs 
breath would go farther and farther down, and now she CASE No. 11. 
seems to take great comfort in breathing; can inhale a A patient residing in Illinois, says, after six weeks’ use 
good long breath, throw back her shoulders and walk eae Oxygen: 
! 





|Home Treatment for a patient in consumption, writes 





straight ~-" . 
“ My appetite is fair, and my boweis regular every day 

something I have never known before in my life. 

I am cheerful and hopeful. I could not say that six 


CASE No. 6. 
\ physician in Philadelphia who has used Compound | Weeks ago. When my husband asked the pliyelaias 8 from 

S a ‘ . , whom I had taken medicine for a year, * How will Com 

Oxygen with a number of his patients, makes this report | pound Oxygen, as an inhalent do for my wife? he re 
in a case of chronic bronchitis: lied, ‘It won't do atall, sir! Itwon'tdo atall!’ But he 


\ gentleman with chronic bronchitis for years, in- ost his patient, and it és doing!” 


variably took colds in the autumn, which were - 

frequently renewed during the winter, keeping up an CASE No. 12 

aggravation of the cough. By the occasional inhalation : r ‘ ye 

of Compound Oxygen during the fall and winter, he A clergyman in Orange, N. J., seventy-one years of age 

passed through the whole of that season without colds— wrote to us as follows: 

an exemption from them which he had not known for “For more than two years. I have suffered from a 

years . , catarrhal difficulty, first in the larynx and bronchia; and 
In other cases of bronchial, pulmonary, hepatic and | for a year past it lias taken the form of a diarrhea. ‘This 

renal diseases, with their concomitant ailments,” adds has not yielded to any medicine, * * * My strength is 

this physician, “T have used it with decidedly good reduc ed, “though I have not been entirely disabled from 

results work, * * * If you think that at my age the Compound 

Oxspelt Treatment would be helpful, please send me by 


| 
i 
| 





CASE No. 7. express, C. O. D., what will give a fair trial—say for two 

q . > months, Butif you think that atmy age it is not worth 

rhe same physician gives the following as the result of | while to contend with the weakness that I have upon m 
the use of Compound Oxygen in his own case, he says: | please be frank, and act at once on your judgment, for it 


During a protracted illness from ulceration of the | Will not discompose me to accept an adverse conclu 
larynx and vocal cords, extending into bronchia and | !0n. . 
lungs, | invariably felt better while using the Compound | The treatment was sent. At the end of three weeks a 
Oxygen, and as invariably got worse when I omitted it.” | most decided improvement was reported ; and af the end 

. " of six weeks the patient wrote in part as follows: * * * 

“My appetite is strong, eating followed by no pain or 
CASE No. 8. drowsiness, and I eat fruit and vegetables at ?/b.—a thing 
é > Pde cate i fi not allowable va! the last thirteen months before. My 

\ patient in Lancaster, New York, writes as follows: sleep is sound and satisfying, without dreams; and often 

Judging from solid attainments, I am much better, | I work the day through without lying down. 
and the change in my appearance is simply wonderful. “ My strength is in all respects up to the full health 
When I began to use the Oxygen, 1 weighed about one | mark, I enjoy walking and I enjoy work, The weak 
hundred and five pounds, and now my permanent weight | ness in the leg caused by sciatica has mostly passed away. 
is one hundred and forty pa. Congratulations are | Sometimes I take a long walk without being reminded of 
of frequent occurrence, and some of my friends say they | it at all. 
hardly recognize. me. I can endure more cold than breathing is deeper and fuller than for many 
almost any of my friends whe are in good health.” vatimabe fore. I should say than ever before, if it did not 
seem preposterous for a person seventy-one years old to 

no ag athing of himself. * * * My friends are re- 
joie 








CASE No. 9. ing in my improved looks, and say I never looked 
I have been using the Compound Oxygen for more | better; and certainly, for three years and a half I have 
than a month,” writes a gentleman from Oglethorpe, | not written a letter with the ease ‘and comfort with which 
Georgia, “and think I have received very considerable Tam writing this. 
benefit from its use. My strength has steadily increased * With feelings of gratitude to God which T cannot ex 
with the use of the Oxygen. It has decidedly benefited | press, and with sincere congratulations to you on the 
my stomach, which was in very bad condition when 1 | prec ious stewardship which | believe you have in your 
commenced its use. My digestion and appetite have both | hands, I am, etc. 





Our Treatise on (¢ Yompound 0 Oxygen is sent free of charge. It contains a history of the dis- 
covery, nature and action of this new remedy, and a record of mi: uny of the remarkable results 


which have so far attended its use. 
DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 


GE PALEN. PLBOMD. 1112 Girard St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















